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A Suggestion to Congress 


E were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of my = et hitched to a broken 


down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak,’stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, I half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Evening! 
“How can Mer do it for sixty cents!” ¢ 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 

gement develo into the conventional “I 
co your pardon?” Preston continued, “When 
1 answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting stat 
cents’ worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, 
poorly edited book printed in eye-straining type 
on butcher’s manila, But when those two boo 
came!—Just think—a 350 pese copy of “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I had tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kuitur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction b 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and. I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath—I learned afterwards 
that he is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, I had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. ’ 

“I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t nced any other 
introduction.” 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t 
they Pe most satisfying companion volumes 
ever 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias pe aan where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecia- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 
pipes and our chat. 

I told Preston a lot about the Modern Library 
that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 


eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty ceut 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc. which some people 
thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

I waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had explained how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the very best in modern fought at as low a price 
as possible, and im a simple, attractive, eonvenient 
form. It included books that had never been published 
in this country before, such as “Married” and “A 
Miracle of St. Anthony”; and out of print books; that 
it bought from other publishers the right to reprint 
such worth-while books of contemporaneous interest as 

ae in the Air,” James Stephens’ “Mary, 
Mey and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Beat sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern 
em I said, “tho ‘The Best Russian Stories’ 
and ‘The Way of Al! Fiesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and 
several others have been reprinted several times in this 


edition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows 

are doing something big? Only one or two foreign 
ublishers have attempted anything as fine as that 
odern Library”— 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
oo are pan ae angered, rn 

reston exclaim “Great heavens, man, I’m a 
Moderna Library fan myself, but they ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, 
they have,” I replied with somewhat of a sheepish 

» “in fact I’m one of the publishers of the Mocern 

brary. I wouldn’t have started talking about it if 
you pao wd wound me up, so you'll have to excuse 
me, and—— 

te xcuse you nothing,” said Preston, “there ought 
» be an 4a of Congress + obliging everyone to vend he 

odern ary. it squar ou: 
give me one ~ new li and fore breakfast with 
me at the Parker House in morning.” 





Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 





Decer Wilde .cccccccccccccccsccdesesccccccece Dorian Gray . 

MEE Socosescccaseecsaca fk es Nabe pp haere: arcied 

Bteven Is 

H. G, Wells..... Ceeeeecereeresesseees The War in the Air 

Henrik Ibsen...... eeeccesecs Plays: 4 Doll’s House G@ » 
4n 0 Pec ple 
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TOUCHSTONE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Can you hit what 


you shoot at? 
Are you fit? 


Never before in the country’s history 
has there been such a need for active 
brains, clear eyes, responsive nerves 
and strong bodies. 


Will you acquire these by being cooped 





up indoors? 
Get into the Game! 


You oweit to Uncle Sam 

Could you live on the country—if you 
had to? 

Can you make a sanitary camp? 

Could you cook yourself a meal? 


Do you know how to judge distances 
accurately ? 


Can you hike thirty miles a day with 
fifty pounds on your back? 

Can you use your watch as a compass ? 

You should know how to do all of 
these things and more 


But most important of 
all—You should be 
physically fit 

This is your war whether you are serv- 
ing at the front, in the office or in 
the factory. 

Did you know that troops preparing 
in Canada for service over seas play 
games as part of their training? 

Life out of doors will help you. 

You owe it to yourself 
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, 141 W. 36th St., 
Will Teach You How o ees. 
Life out of doors 

7 sounds good to me 

At your newsdeal- 7 and I'll accept your 


Introductory offer of 
ers, 25 cents, or, / Outing for 4 months for 


better use the 4 50 cts. (regularly $1.00) 
coupon fora Z for new readers only. 
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Kindly Mention 








‘*I absolutely guarantee all stucco 
work done by me on Bishopric Board ”’ 
So wrote one of St. Paul’s prominent con- 
tractors. Furthermore, he says, “I consider 
it the only lath that will stand dampness and 
changeable weather.” 


Absolute dependability is the reason why 
Bishopric Board today is specified and used 


by architects, contractors and builders all 
over the country. 


It builds reputation, secures confidence, promotes 
more business. Bishopric Board makes good. 


LOCKS THE PLASTER 


BISHOPRIC 


CCO=PLASTER 





The construction of Bishopric Board is sim- 
ple. Its advantages are obvious. Building 
principles and materials that have withstood the 
test of centuries are combined in Bishopric Board. 


Creosoted dovetailed lath imbedded under terrific 
pressure in Asphalt Mastic on a background of 
heavy fibre board—that, in brief, is Bishopric Board. 


The creosote preserves the lath—the dovetail locks the stucco so 
it can't let go—the Asphalt Mastic on the fibre-board deadens 
sound and is proof against vermin, water and weather changes 

Bishopric Board can be used with or without sheathing, and 
wnen nailed securely to framework forms a background that 
can’t sag or break away, causing the stucco to crack and flake off 
Bishopric Board insures satisfaction. 
Don’t be contented with anything 
less. Use a background you can 
guarantee absolutely. 

Send for free samples and book 
“Built on the Wisdom of Ages.” 










THE BISHOPRIC 
MFG. CO. 


922 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE STREET OF UNUSUAL SHOPS 


































































































It will pay our readers to look through these advertisements. There 
are listed many charming suggestions from representative firms. Our 
Shopping Service Department will be very pleased to make purchases 
for our out-of-town readers from any of the shops if requested. 
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HUMIRAD— Arr Moistener 





Saves Coal, Health, Furniture 
Brings Complete Comfort 
Used with Steam, Vapor or Hot Water Heating Systems 
Send for Circulars 


HUMIRAD CO., INC. 
17 East 40th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and Floor 
Coverings from injury by using 

Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 
In place of Castorst 
If your dealer will not supply you 
write us. 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wis. Kitchener, Ont. 

















English Casements 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster Sash or cur- 
tains. 
Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
Madison Terminal Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 











ap Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
and DANISH ARTS, Inc. 

~_ 563 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., N. Y. 

== ESTABLISHED 1740 

| JN the Galleries is assembled a complete line of 

| products from the Royal Copenhagen factories 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain is prized through 

out the world for its superb beauty and deep re- 

straint of color. The exquisite miniature represen- 

tations of human and animal life are also shown 











Tre Hmperial Engraving Co. 





INCORPORATED 
DESIGNING . HALFTONE & 
ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


32 Union Square New York 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


ORDERS 


rc WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR 
ge 


bt ted 


Genuine 


Hand Made 
Japanese Kimonos 











Made to order only. From 


materials of your own selection 
ORDERS FILLED AS RECEIVED 


Prices and full information given on application 


Miss Koiima 


77 West 12th Street, New York City 
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The Ancient City of Amiens 


you will recall, repeatedly 
changed owners until it became 
a dependency of the French 
kingdom in 1185. Even after 
that date, it more than once 
passed out of the power of the 
French king. 


The original Cathedral, 
erected in 881, was twice de- 
stroyed. Work on the present 
edifice was begun in 1220. It has 
passed unharmed through the 
many vicissitudes of the city— 
even the present war—and re- 
mains today one of the most 
highly prized works of medieval 
art in France. 


Haig, famous for his draw- 
ings of the great Cathedrals of 
the world, has immortalized that 
of Amiens in one of his most notable etchings. Of this we have 
been fortunate in securing a photogravure production 15”x21”, 
suitable for framing in the most exclusive home, which is truly 
worthy of the original masterpiece. It has sold previously in 
art stores at $3.00. 

Will you accept a copy without charge? 


This offer is prompted to induce you to become familiar with ARTS 
& DECORATION, as many features of the magazine must inevitably be 
of interest to you. 


Subjects of contemporary art interest are discussed each month as well 
as fine interiors, antique and modern furniture, paintings, sculpture, etc. 
The many illustrations are worthy of the contributions from principal authori- 
ties. In all, it isan essential periodical for discriminating Americans of today. 

Three Dollars a year is the regular subscription price of ARTS & 
DECORATION. ‘New subscribers answering this advertisement will receive 
all the issues of the next twelve months and a copy of Haig’s “Amiens 
Cathedral” will be sent at once—prepaid, absolutely free. 





ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find Three Dollars. You may send me prepaid a copy of Haig’s 
“Amiens Cathedral” together with ARTS & DECORATION for one year. 
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Volume III AUGUST, 1918 Number 5 


OUR WAR WORK: BY PARIS SINGER 


HIS gigantic world war is claiming the best efforts of 
every man, woman and child, to bring to a triumphal 
victory that glorious ideal of Democracy—Equal 
Opportunity! as against the old, and, thank God, now 
dying belief in Autocracy—that system so perfect in 
the hands of a god that it has lived in and fascinated 

the minds of many right down to this day; but a system so 

fatal in the hands of selfish, unjust and fallible human beings. 

Autocracy has had its chance for ages, and has proved itself 
the enemy of mankind. History is but one long calvary of its 
ghastly injustices, which have only been equalled in times of mob 
law or of revolution. 


W ak. 


Education was the first great nail in the coffin of Autocracy, and 
although education is only just emerging from its infancy and seems 
to many of us terribly slow at leavening the masses, when it permeates 
all of us about equally, so that ideals and the beauty of service to 
mankind leap spontaneously to each and every heart, it will prove 
itself to be the great source of human health and happy contentment 
for an ever greater and greater number of the inhabitants of this 

lobe. 
" Education will continue until that era when every child will be 
born to equal opportunity, and in healthy surroundings will receive 
his education, and then in his own hands will be the power of making 
or marring his future, but without power for evil to others. 

The War today has done much to advance these ideals, for is it 
not demanding service of us all, and demanding it each day more 
insistently # ; 

Woman’s part in this great struggle, which will result in the 
re-birth of the liberty of the human race, is far greater and more 
magnificent than could have been conceived a few years ago. 


F one contemplates the present activities of mankind, one sees a 
} picture of a great seething human mass resembling the myriads 
of busy atoms in an ant heap. Looking more closely one recog- 
nizes a great design or pattern formed by these busy myriads. 
Health, Sex, Occupation, Age and Selfishness are some of the 
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TOUCHSTONE CONVALESCENTS’ CLUB, PALM BEACH, FLA. ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 


many causes which joggle these human grains into their respective, 
their allotted parts. 

Focus more clearly and see the manhood of each nation in battle- 
field or in factory, fighting or toiling for the common cause. 


RINGING this mass distinguish the women relieving and help- 
Fine the men in every way their strength permits; but although 
glorying in their men’s virility and martial prowess, they never 
lose the sense of that ocean of motherly tenderness, that most won- 
derful and all pervading force which influences, and has always 


4 . , 
GENERAL 
PLAN 
SHOWING 
THE 
PLACING 
OF THE 
CLUB 
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AND VILLAS. 
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influenced, every single action on this earth. It is this force above all 
others that is stimulating and vivifying the world, and it is this force 
in the breast of the woman which is giving strength and impetus to 
the cause we are all fighting for today. 

Look at the color of the brilliant foreground of our picture and 
you will see the men rushing splendidly to the fray, thereby follow- 
ing the natural instincts of the healthy male; but all the rest of the 
color is trust and great love for our boys, and whether it is expressed 
by work in the factory, the hospital, the field, or office, it springs from 
the same great force. 

The brave smiles, the determined blanched faces of the many 
women who are overtaxing their strength to help “carry on” while 
their men are away, are all the expression of this great motherly love. 
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This love is also felt 
by the older men to 
quite a marked degree, 
for with declining years 
most thinking men be- 
gin to understand and 
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to develop this feminine quality, but they feel it in a less individual 


and more collective way. 


HEN, in our picture we have the semi-shadows given by those 

too delicate of health to fight or labor, but still trying to help in 

a lesser way, and the picture is completed by the few black 
shadows of those who could, but won’t. Unnatural hounds, too selfish 
and too stupid to understand the call, the glory of it all! 
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They only exist because all babies are not 


yet born to equal opportunity, because parents 
are still under-educated in the essentials of 
justice, and are selfish and unthinking. 


Loathe the slacker if you must, but pity 


SALON: 





























him also, and in pitying him 
hurl yourself more deeply 
into the fray for the cause of 
Democracy, which, when it 
attains its full glory, will 
sweep such black sorrows 
and injustices away from 
humanity. 
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CONVALESCENTS’ CLUB FOR SAILORS 


UT now let us focus our picture again from a different point of 

B view, much nearer, up to the center of activity, and in the high 
lights we will see the streams of glorious youth flowing to 

battle, and the picture here again shows clear designs or patterns. 

On the one hand our swelling hearts do homage to our dear 
dead heroes, and, on the other hand, we contemplate the real blood- 
curdling tragedy of war,—I mean the prisoners. God bless and 
protect them from the hellish torture and anguish we know some are 
made to endure, to endure in mystery and in misery, by that damned 
inquisition Autocracy has always practiced when left full sway. 

Another pattern is traced by the trickling toward us of the stream 
of our wounded. Oh! lamentable and heart-breaking; but they are 
coming to us; they are with us now, and we can take them to our 
hearts and care for them, nurse them and work for them, bringing 
them back to life, as when they were ailing in babyhood. This part 
of our picture, though sad, stimulates the mind and body to renewed 
activities. . 


Our Birt. 


And now we want to say a word about the men who, though 
medically fit and able to leave the hospital or the convalescent home, 
are still suffering, as experience has shown many of them do, from a 
subtle something which makes them not as others and leaves them 
unfit, unable to grip life as they did before. 

To take the experience of Canada, about ten per cent of the over- 
seas army has been returned suffering from shell-shock, and this is de- 
fined by Doctor L. Pierce Clark (who is in charge of the War Emer- 
gency School at Smith College) as follows: “When his nervous system 
is so disorganized that he cannot return to the activities of civil life until 
he has received trained care for a time—according to a report recently 
given out, ninety per cent of the men who have returned to Canada are 
suffering from shell-shock—I know cases of shell-shock in which pa- 
tients never heard the explosion of a shell at close range. Such a 
condition may be due, for instance, to the intense nervous strain which 
precedes a charge over the top. A reputation for ‘queerness’ will 
hamper the shell-shock men in getting jobs. It is a definite and neces- 
sary part of war relief work to see that they are readjusted—put on 
their feet again as self-respecting, self-supporting members of society. 
This is the sort of work that can be done by women trained to appre- 
ciate and deal with mental idiosyncracies.” 

After much thought and experience in hospitals in Europe, this 
is the part of the picture in which THE 'TouCHSTONE wants to enlist 
your interest and sympathy. 
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ADDISON ONE OF THE VILLAS 
C. MIZNER, FOR CONVALESCING 
ARCHITECT. 
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SOLDIERS IN THE 
TOUCHSTONE WAR 
PROJECT. 


Contemplate the agonies of mind, the hesitations, the despair that 
thousands go through after recovering from gas or shell shock, or 
many other of the accidents of war, before they can uire the 
necessary mastery over themselves (and many in Europe have not 
succeeded), before they can again face civilized life and civilized 
conditions. 

To quote Doctor Pierce again: “It is during the period of 
adjustment that the man is most helpless. Up to the time he is dis- 
missed from the hospital or farm or sanatorium he is constantly under 
medical supervision. Just as soon 
as he is pronounced cured he passes 
out of professional care and must 
to a great extent shift for himself. 
It is here that he virtually becomes 
lost. He is thrown from an environ- 
ment where he was among human 
beings he understood and who un- 
derstood him and is thrust into an 





























environment where he is considered 
abnormal and unusual. 
PLAN OF J. Many of these men wander 
VILLA. from hotel to hotel, from boarding- 
house to boarding-house, from health 
resort to health resort, hesitating, 
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timid, unable to decide, and often in 
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ADDISON C. MIZNER, 
ARCHITECT. 


despair. Months are wasted in mental torture which, if they were 
living in pleasant, comfortable surroundings, and enjoying organized 
recreations and exercises, could be reduced to a few short weeks. 
Oh! yes, there are convalescent homes, and many are cared for pri- 
vately; but there are many also of these cases who for various reasons, 
and often very sad ones, are alone and lonely, who are not progress- 
ing as they should do, and who are suffering much mental anguish. 
“What the so-called shell shock man needs is somebody who will tie 
up the loose ends of his life for him, somebody who can direct him 
and help him,” to quote the same authority again. 


[: is for this reason that THE 


Toucustonz is doing “its bit” in — Sa 
this glorious struggle by estab- Te 


lishing a convalescents’ club, way Ff 








away in a balmy climate and in a yD) "OKs: “TED TOOH-NT: 
country good for sport; a Club so + HALL seen 
organized that while members are 1 FLOOR 
entirely their own masters, as in [-———— com by 





all Clubs (but not in convalescent 
homes or hospitals), they will find 
that all that thought, experience, Jo.y rop.44. 
organization, and a great gratitude oer Bl 
to them, can focus in one place for 
their care, entertainment and well- 
being, has been done. 
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TOUCHSTONE WAR WORK 


As we have already sketched in an article in our May issue, page 
one hundred and seventy-eight, THe ToucHstonE MaGAZINE is 
organizing this residential club primarily for convalescents of the 
Army and Navy; men who feel that they require change, rest, organ- 
ized recreation and manly sport, before rejoining the fray, whether of 
battle, or business life; where they will find organized and intelligent 
medical care if, and when, they require it; and where fishing, shooting, 
golfing, sailing, swimming, and other manly sports will be ready to 
their hand. 


ALM BEACH, that little Heaven of Florida, has been chosen 

because of its temperate climate, because of the Gulf Stream 

bathing its shores, because of its new yachting inlet now being 
completed, and because of its great possibility for first class shooting, 
fishing and sailing. For the many relatives and friends who will want 
to visit the convalescents at Palm Beach fine accommodations in the 
hotels and villas can be had. Married convalescents, if accompanied 
by their wives, would also find the hotels convenient, as ladies will not 
be eligible for residence in the Club or villas. 

Of course, these conditions necessitate being near a residential 
center, and the Club is situated at one end of this well-known and 
beautiful watering place, on the very edge of the jungle; but we realize 
that some of the members will need greater solitude and more open 
country. This is to be met by log cabins right up in the mysterious 
“Everglades,” where one can be as lost to the world with a rod or gun 
as in the heart of Africa, and yet only two hours’ run by motor-boat 
from the Club’s lake water-steps. 

For others we have small house-boats in which a man, or two pals, 
can go away and anchor on the wooded shores of Lake Worth, or the 
Indian River, and either do for himself, or get every one of his creature 
comforts attended to through the Club Commissariat. 

For less solitary members we have a fleet of little yachts and 
launches, in which members and their friends can go sailing and fish- 
ing on the high seas, the lakes or the rivers. And there are canoes 
and rowboats for pottering about, and, of course, a fleet of wheel- 


‘chairs of the sort so well known to all “Palm Beachers.” 


OST of the convalescents will reside in villas of special design, 
M which have been evolved after most careful thought and ex- 
perience of the requirements needed, and. built especially for 
their use and in a style of architecture to suit this Southern clime, 
and designed and built by Addison Mizner, the well known and genial 
New York architect, of four eighty nine Park Avenue, who is stay- 
ing in Palm Beach and devoting his whole time to our project. 
Every villa contains seven large airy bedrooms, each one having its 
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own private bathroom, as well as quarters for a married couple 
(kitchen, bedroom and bathroom), to valet and care for the con- 
valescents in their house. ‘The villas are all in proximity to the Club- 
house, and the rooms enjoy beautiful views of lake and forest. 

The Medical House, which will play an important but unobtrusive 
part, is being very carefully equipped under the advice of a well-known 
medical man, Dr. Sherman Downs of Saratoga Springs. On the 
ground floor are its servants’ quarters, waiting-room, consulting-room, 
examination or operating-room, should anybody require surgical in- 
tervention, and a large room extending the whole length of the house, 
very light and airy for mechanical and re-educational exercises so very 
necessary in shell-shock and the after effects of many war-ailments. 

On the second floor is a laboratory and three apartments for resi- 
dent assistants and nurses. 

We propose that men should be elected to the Club by a com- 
mittee in the ordinary way, but that they should have to pass a Medi- 
cal Board if they wish to reside in the villas, so as to avoid filling up 
our rooms with hopeless and unsuitable cases. We suggest that lay 
members should be eligible to the Club in small numbers if devoted to 
sport, but that they should not during the war and for a time after 
peace is declared be able to reside in the villas. 

Of course, there will be certain expenses for rent, board and 
lodging as in any Club—but it is our earnest desire that no profit of 
any sort be made by the Club—our object being to organize for the 
men the best possible board, lodging and service at actual cost. None 
of the members of our organization expect or would take any re- 
muneration for this special work, and it is Tae Toucustonr’s loving 
donation to the Cause of Democracy. 


E are developing various side issues which we consider import- 

ant to the members, such as a farm of one hundred and twenty 

acres, to enable them to have the best and purest of fresh meat, 
poultry and dairy produce; large vegetable gardens are also being 
planted for the same object, because we believe that pure food plays 
a great part in bringing back a convalescent to health. : 


ND now a word for after the war—autocracy crushed and with 
the dawn of justice our brave Sammies disbanding and return- 
ing to their peace time avocations. 

I am asked: “Will our million dollar Club cease to exist? Will it 

cease to fulfill a useful purpose?” 

No! for alas many of the cases of shell-shock will not 

have sufficiently recovered to be able to face the grind of modern 
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TOUCHSTONE WAR WORK 


conditions, because to be in the swirl of business these days one has 
to be extraordinarily fit. 

Of our gigantic army some will not want, and some will not be 
able to face active work. Of these a number, perhaps a large number, 
will come to us and settle in the Club at Palm Beach. They may come 
with their families, or, if they come alone, they can live with their pals 
in the villas, enjoying on their half-pay or their pensions far greater 
comfort than would be possible if they were not living in community. 

And so our Club will live as the home of our dear veterans. Brave 
stories will be told and experiences exchanged round its board, and, 
perhaps, one or more of my four soldier sons may be sitting there, 
war-scarred and grey, reviving old battles and telling how the Prus- 
sians were licked in the cause of Democracy, of Equal Opportunity! 


Eprror’s Nore:—Tue TovucustonsE feels that the work of pre- 
paring to help disabled soldiers is of such vital importance that the 
magazine will follow the above article about its war work with others 
from month to month. In the first days of October classes will be 
started in THe Toucustone War Work Offices now being specially 
prepared in The Anderson Galleries, Park Avenue, New York City, 
to enable ladies wintering at Palm Beach to qualify themselves in 
advance to be useful companions and nurses to convalescent members. 
These lectures will be free and names can be inscribed from now on at 
The Touchstone House, one eighteen and one twenty East Thirtieth 
Street, New York City. Further, we are getting under way a series 
of articles written by authorities on the subject of “Shell-shock”; for 
shell-shock represents ninety per cent of the cases returned from the 
War. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education is empowered by 
law to take care of all cases discharged from the army and navy and 
requiring to earn their own living. When these men return to their 
homes cured, think what it will mean to them that their dear ones should 
know something of what to do to tend and help them in the early days, 
should a relapse or indisposition occur, and it sometimes does. THE 
ToucustonE is therefore also starting a series of lectures which will 
appear in THe ToucHsTonE MaGazine. Cases of shell-shock will oc- 
cur in many homes. Be ready to do the right thing in the right way, 
in a gentle womanly way, when the time comes. __. 

A special department will receive and answer all questions ema- 
nating from these lectures and they will start in the October issue. 
We believe these lectures will interest American women all over the 
country, so subscribe now and send us the coupon on page two in order 
to make sure of getting these special numbers. 


Mary Fanton Roserts. 
























THE GENIUS OF CARL MILLES: SCULPTOR, 
HOME-MAKER AND GARDEN-LOVER: ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH HIS WORK: BY FRANCES 
MAULE BJORKMAN t 


Ade ell) © found that we could reach the island of Lidingé 
aura 6from the island on which we stood—one of the many 
over which spreads the city of Stockholm—either by | 
ferry or by means of a long floating bridge. On the | 
opposite shore an elevator took us to the top of a 
high, precipitous cliff crowned with the bristling tur- 
rets and bastions of a sort of modern baronial castle. ) 
Beyond and above this rose a slender shaft of native granite 
topped by the figure of a man with the wings of an eagle—and 
this, they told us, marked the place that we were seeking. 
Keeping in view the eagle-winged man, we came to a pair of | 
heavy gates of dark wood, carved in old Norse designs and mounted ' 
in hand-wrought metal. MHesitatingly and tenderly—because it : 
seemed a desecration to strike ever so lightly upon so beautiful a 
thing—we rapped with our sticks. A voice called “come in” and we 
pushed open the gates and entered. 

We found ourselves standing on a wide, graveled terrace on 
the brink of the cliff, from which unroiled before us what seemed like 
@ panoramic view of all Sweden. 

A long, sinuous body of water wound away interminably among 
a clutier of rocky islets tufted with pine and birch and dotted with 
red-roofed villas to a far point in the distance where we could see the 
massed roofs and ftowers of Stockholm, not veiled in mist like most 
cities but gleaming red and white in the bright gold sunshine. 

It looked like a river. It was not. It was that bay of the Baltic 
that reaches inland for miles among its rocky islets to mingle its salt > 
waters with the fresh water of Lake Malar in washing the founda- CARL 
tions of the Venice of the North. See 

The voice that had bade us enter continued: 

“You are very welcome. I have been watching for you.” 

Coming to meet us was the man for whose sake we had made 
this pilgrimage from Stockholm—Carl Milles, the great Swedish 
sculptor, and—in the opinion of many who have the right to speak— 
one of the most creative of living artists. 

As I watched him approaching, it flashed across me that he was 
the only man I had ever seen to whom I should have thought of apply- 
ing the adjective “beautiful.” Despite the virility of his appearance, 
his face had the exquisiteness that, ordinarily, we associate only with 
the faces of women. His skin had the fresh pink and whiteness of a 
woman’s. A mass of rather long hair of the pure gold one sees in 


















































































CARL MILLES, SCULPTOR 


Sweden waved back from a high brow above a face that could hardly 
have been more delicately sculptured if he had modeled it himself. 
The eyes that smiled at us were large and wistful and tenderly blue, 
with the limpid depths of an imaginative child’s. 

He led the way quickly across the graveled terrace, not giving 
us a chance to catch more than a fleeting glimpse of a number of his 
own works that stood there, towards a gateway framed by two granite 
pillars where we turned a sharp corner. And then we knew why we 
had not been permitted to pause before. The artist had wanted us 
to carry away this particular view of his garden. 


T was a bit of Italy in the far North—an open court surrounded 
I on three sides by a flagged cloister with pines growing up through 

the stones; in the center a formal rectangular pool the waters of 
which were troubled always by the glittering rain from a sculptured 
fountain; about the walls a tangle of roses and vines and flowering 
shrubs; and on the fourth side a series of grassy terraces sloping 
downwards out of sight; beyond, the blue bay winding among its sun- 
lit islets to the city. 

The place, he told us, had evolved gradually out of his intense 
desire to have a home that ‘was in itself a form of art expression; a 
work-shop that had in addition to alli the necessary mechanical condi- 
tions in perfection a certain other quality, only to be described as 
spiritual, which ‘would be a perpetual stimulus to the imaginative 
faculty ; and an exhibition place where he could show his works in just 
the surroundings in which he wanted them to be seen. 

“It may seem Quixotic,” he said in the wistful tone which, later, 
we came to know as characteristic of Carl Milles, “but when I have 
created a work of art I cannot bear to let it go from me unless I have 
some assurance that it will be placed under the proper conditions. 
And I thought that if people could see my works in a suitable environ- 
ment they themselves would find it impossible afterward just to set 
it down in any vacant spot. 

“So on my terrace I have these wide spaces for my big pieces; 
in my loggia, niches for the things that are meant to be so placed; 
along my parapet, pedestals for my portrait studies; here, a pool 
for my fountains; beyond, leafy glades and little grottos for the 
things that should hide away to surprise the eye with sudden beauty. 

“The place is not finished. I have had to go slowly because I 
am absurdly poor. I am so foolish about my works! I cannot make 
myself part with them to people who will not love them. If such a 
one comes to me for one of my pieces, I must send him away. 

“This would be very bad for me if I were not so fortunate as to 
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DANCING GIRLS ON THE TER- 
RACE: CARL MILLES, SCULPTOR. 














MR. MILLES SAYS: “WHEN THE 
PROPRIETORS OF OUR BIG _ DE- 
PARTMENT STORE HERE WOULD 
HAVE REJECTED MY DESIGN, A 
DETAIL OF WHICH IS SHOWN BE- 
LOW, FOR THEIR NEW BUILDING— 
IN WHICH I HAD USED CLASSICAL 
FIGURES, NUDE AND DRAPED—ON 
THE GROUNDS THAT THEY DID NOT 
EMPLOY NAKED SALESWOMEN, THE 
CROWN PRINCE WROTE THEM A 
LETTER BEGGING THEM NOT TO 
EXPOSE THE SWEDISH PEOPLE TO 
THE CHARGE OF BEING SO CRUDE 
AND PROVINCIAL, AND THEY DE- 
CIDED TO ACCEPT MY WORK AFTER 
ALL. ALL THE ARTISTS IN SWEDEN 
ARE VERY FORTUNATE IN HAVING 
IN POSITIONS OF POWER TWO 
SUCH MEN AS THE CROWN PRINCE 
AND THE PAINTER PRINCE, EU- 
GENE, THE BROTHER OF THE KING 
TO FIGHT FOR OUR IDEALS AND 
IDEAS, BECAUSE BOTH CAN NEARLY 
ALWAYS BE COUNTED UPON TO 
STAND WITH US FOR FREEDOM 
AND EXPERIMENTATION.” 











“THE GREAT CLASSICISTS KNEW THAT IT 
WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO REPRODUCE THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF FLESH IN MARBLE; AND THEY SET 
THEMSELVES TO CREATE FORMS OF PURE 
BEAUTY THAT WOULD MERELY SUGGEST AND 
SYMBOLIZE THE LIVING CREATURE, AND THEN 
TO INVEST THOSE FORMS WITH A MEANING 
THAT MANKIND WOULD FEEL INTUITIVELY TO 
BE UNIVERSAL AND SIGNIFICANT. THIS IS 
WHAT I HAVE SOUGHT TO DO.”—MILLES. 

















ONE OF MR. MILLES’ PIECES, 
“THE BEARS,” WHICH HAS BEEN 
ERECTED IN BERGELIUS PARK, 
STOCKHOLM, BECAUSE OF THE IM- 
MENSE CREATIVENESS OF HIS 
GENIUS BECOMES MORE THAN ONE 
ARTIST’S ACHIEVEMENT, EXPRESS- 
ING THE CULMINATION OF THE 
MODERNIST GROUP INTO WHAT 
MILLES CALLS THE “ULTRA-CLASS.- 
ICIST.” 








IN MR. MILLES’ WORK THERE IS 
A WEALTH OF IMAGINATION THAT 
OVERFLOWS INTO HIS SLIGHTEST 
ACT: HE HAS INVESTED THIS 
GROUP OF PREHISTORIC SERPENTS 
WITH <A _ STRANGE, INEFFABLE 
BEAUTY—WHICH IS AN INHERENT 
QUALITY OF MILLES* OWN NATURE. 








DETAIL 
OF 
TRITON 


FOUNTAIN. 
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HIS GARDEN IS A BIT OF ITALY IN 
THE FAR NORTH—AN OPEN COURT 
SURROUNDED ON THREE SIDES BY A 
FLAGGED CLOISTER WITH PINES 
GROWING UP THROUGH THE STONES 
AND ABOUT THE WALLS A TANGLE 
OF ROSES AND VINES AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 


ON THE TERRACE OF HIS GARDEN RESTS 
MOST FAMOUS PIECE—THE FOUNTAIN — WHERE 
SLIM TRITON, QUIVERING WITH LIFE, PERCHED ON 
A HUGE URN OF GLISTENING BLACK MARBLE, SET, 
AS IN A DARK POOL, ON A CIRCULAR DISC OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL. 











CARL MILLES, SCULPTOR 





have an artist for wife. She understands. Instead of saying to me, 
‘Carl, you must sell in order that we may buy bread,’ she tells me, 
‘No, you must not sell except to people who can understand, even 
though we have no bread.’ 

“And so we are quite content to work on, doing a little here and 
a little there as we can—two artists striving together to create a little 
world in which we can grow and give to the world the best that is in us.” 

As he was speaking we saw coming towards us a slight, pale 
woman with straw-colored hair, wearing a plain grey gown, the sever- 
ity of which was relieved only by fine white bands at the neck and 
wrists; and Milles beckoned to her, and introduced her as his wife. 

“There are some of our fine Swedish strawberries waiting for us 
in the loggia,” she said. “Will you come?” And so we knew at once, 
by this prompt bidding to refreshments, that Fru Milles, despite her 
standing as one of the best portrait painters in Sweden, was also a 
perfect Swedish housewife. 


VER those great luscious berries which, inexplicably, this North- 

() ern country produces in such marvellous perfection (and which 

they call jordgubbar or “old men of the ground”) we drew 

from Milles some of the theories of art that have made him the greatest 
modernist of Sweden and one of the great modernists of the world. 

“Our people say of me,” he began, “ ‘why will Milles not make 
things that we can understand, things that look natural? They want 
photographs in marble and stone and bronze. They have not realized 
that it is not possible to make marble or stone or bronze look like living 
flesh. The artist must adapt himself to the limitations of his material. 

“Long ago I gave up trying to make realistic likenesses of living 
creatures in sculptured forms. ‘They call me an ultra-modernist, but 
I am really an ultra-classicist. All I know of art I have learned from 
the classical period—the very early classical period. ‘The great 
classicists knew that it is impossible to reproduce the appearance of 
flesh in marble; and they set themselves to create forms of pure beauty 
that would merely suggest and symbolize the living creature, and then 
to invest those forms with a meaning that mankind would feel intui- 
tively to be universal and significant. 

“T will show you what I mean.” 

He led us along the loggia to a low door through which we stepped 
and found ourselves in the studio—a room impressively big and most 
meticulously neat and flooded with light from great windows set high 
in the lofty walls. Several pieces of work in various stages of com- 
pletion stood about, and a few plaster casts of finished productions. 
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CARL MILLES, SCULPTOR 


A narrow gallery ran along one side of the room. Milles took 
us up there and stopped before a small alabaster piece which, at the 
first glance, seemed only a series of exquisitely lovely curves. In a 
second, however, we saw that it represented two semi-human sea crea- 
tures locked in a fiercely amorous embrace. 

“Here now,” said Milles, “is a piece of alabaster, a material lovely 
in itself, moulded into a series of curves that are pleasing—decorative 
first of all. But the curves suggest and symbolize something great 
and cosmic—a thing not human solely, nor yet solely of the beasts, 
a thing common to all living things. 

“T like this piece. I think it is good art—and pure, surely. But 
I am not allowed to exhibit it. The Crown Prince, who has a genuine 
feeling for and understanding of art, wished to have it, but the Crown 
Princess declared that it should never stand in her house. In making 
it, I thought only to embody in this lovely alabaster the idea of the 
immensity and wonder of the creative principle in all life—but the 
people see in it only something either to snicker at vilely or to con- 
demn. I have been told that because of it one of our learned college 
professors has written to the newspapers denouncing me as a corrupter 
of the minds of the youth of Sweden.” 

He sighed and stood a moment gazing wistfully at the piece. 

“But all are not so,” he went on, rousing himself out of his mo- 
mentary melancholy with a bright smile. “When the proprietors of 
our big department store here would have rejected my designs for 
their new building—in which I had used classical figures, nude and 
draped—on the grounds that they did not employ naked saleswomen, 
the Crown Prince wrote them a letter begging them not to expose the 
Swedish people to the charge of being so crude and provincial, and 
they decided to accept my work after all. We artists here in Sweden 
are very fortunate in having in positions of power two such men 
as the Crown Prince and our painter-prince, Eugen, the brother of 
the king, to fight for our ideals and ideas, because both can nearly 
always be counted upon to stand with us for freedom and experi- 
mentation.” 

Then Milles took us out to see the little grotto where he has built 

a shrine for his wife, who is a Catholic, and the kitchen-garden from 
which had come the wonderful strawberries, and the terrace where we 
had caught our first glimpses of his work. 

Here before a large piece of the rough native granite in which 
Milles alone dares to work, he paused before a statue representing a 
giant, a semi-human sea creature, sublimely ugly, laughing broadly 
and holding in a carelessly indifferent embrace a delicate little sea- 
lady who leaned against him with a simpering smile. 
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“You see?” said Milles. “She is sentimental. She will be loved. 
And he—he laughs—prodigiously.” 

On the terrace we examined some of his most famous pieces—the 
fountain where a slim triton, quivering with life, perched on a huge 
urn of glistening black marble, set, as in a dark pool, on a circular disc 
of the same material; the pair of dancing girls, the playing elephants, 
the numerous portrait studies of Sweden’s illustrious men and women. 

Back in the loggia a table was spread for dinner—because we 
were kept for dinner, of course. (Everybody is always kept for 
dinner in Sweden.) And over this meal we talked practically of 
everything but the life and personality of Carl Milles. For this I 
had to wait until several other visits had worn down the characteristic 
Swedish reserve and the characteristic Milles modesty. 

When the dinner things had been cleared away we sat on in the 
loggia, growing silent as we fell under the spell of that miracle of the 
Northern summer, the slow gathering of the magical White Night. 

We fell wholly silent. Milles stole quietly away, and in a moment 
there breathed forth on the night the thin, sweet tones of a little old 
fourteenth century organ that Milles had picked up in an ancient 
church on some of his travels. Nothing we, nor anybody else, had 
ever heard before was in that music. It was as original, as much 
Milles’ own, as one of his statues. 


UT this was only the first of several visits; and on the last of all 

B when the White Nights were no more, and when the chill of 

the early autumn caused us to desert the loggia at sundown for 

the warm corner before the great fireplace in the living room, at last 
we got Milles to talking freely of himself and his life. 

In the cosy intimacy of that circle about the blazing birch, the 
barrier of reserve which every Swede—often quite against his will— 
interposes between himself and the outside world, seemed to melt 
away, and we began to see the man as well as the artist—a man simple 
as a child, sensitive, shy, shrinking from the world and its rude con- 
tacts, and yet urged on by the immense creativeness of his genius to 
meet and grapple with it in so far as the materialization of his art 
concepts demanded. 

Carl began his career as an apprentice to a cabinet maker in 
Stockholm, attending the evening classes in modeling and wood 
carving at the technical institute. Here he won a scholarship of two 
hundred kronor—about fifty dollars—with which magnificent sum he 
determined to go to Paris to study. He got to Paris all right, and 
fortunately found work almost at once at his old trade of cabinet- 
making. At the same time he attended night classes in modeling, 
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CARL MILLES: SCULPTOR 


wood-carving and metal working; and after a time, he cut loose from 
his job and began the effort to live by his own art works. 

During this period he starved, traditionally, living in a garret 
furnished only with a mattress, a table, a chair—and a lamp over which 
he cooked his bacon and coffee. On one occasion he and another young 
Swede, who shared his garret with him, picked up a fortune for making 
a translation of a Swedish letter dealing with the subject of cream 
separators for a French business man; but this did not help them 
much because they immediately invested the whole sum in a prodigious 
feast—which Milles then found himself unable to eat because his 
digestion had become so weakened by privation! 

At last, however, his little bronzes began to bring him in an 
income, and he was able to devote more and more time to original 
undertakings. 

Up to the time he returned to Sweden in nineteen hundred and 
two, however, no trace of the commanding originality of the Milles 
of today had showed itself. The first piece in which this quality was 
manifested was a rough model, submitted carelessly and with hardly 
a thought of its acceptance, in a contest for a monument to Sten Sture, 
one of Sweden’s great medieval heroes. This sketch, however, was 
recognized as having the quality of genius, and Milles was given 
the order for the monument. It has not yet been raised for the reason 
that all Sweden has ever since been disputing over the spot on which 
it is to stand; but the model served the purpose of placing Milles at 
once in the position he has ever since held as the greatest of Sweden’s 
sculptors. 

The peculiar quality of Carl Milles, whether as man or 4s artist, 
is the quality which of all others, to my mind, is most characteristic 
of genius—the power to invoke the dream. 

In him there is a wealth of imagination that overflows into his 
slightest act. He can hardly stir without investing his movements 
with a strange, ineffable beauty—dquite unconsciously, because no one 
could be more supremely innocent of pose than he. 

On the night we left Sweden, in the railroad station, we saw 
Milles threading his way toward us slowly and serenely, a huge bunch 
of violets in his hand; and immediately the crowds and the bustle faded 
into nothingness before the serenity and aloofness of that figure. 

He had come to say good-bye—— 

And as the train moved away, I carried with me as the last of 
my Swedish impressions the vision of Car] Milles, a figure unique in 
its unconventional dress and its spiritual isolation, his wide-brimmed 
hat raised high in the air, standing serene and aloof amidst the hurry- 
ing throngs. 
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AN OLD WOMAN IN A GARDEN: POEM: BY 
RUTH SUCKOW 


PK WHEOPLE say 

That she must lead a lonely life, 

With that empty house 

And that great lawn, 

So set apart from everyone, 

And that it’s such a pity she has no children— 
No one at all to care for. 


But every morning 

The pink sun over the cedar trees wakens her; 

And she goes out on her doorstep 

With the bowl of crumbs she saved from supper, 
And calls: “Cu-ree! cu-ree!”— 

And a brown flock of thrushes comes down about her 
Like leaves, 

And the wee bright eyes and curious beaks of wrens 
Peer out of the twenty windows 

Of their wooden house on a pole. 


When the sun is yellow 

She thinks of her pansies; 

She softens the dry earth around their roots 
And smooths their downy petals, 

Like baby cheeks, 

And her smile says: 

“Goodmorning, little faces!” 


And I have seen her, 

When her cherry trees are in blossom, 

Just touch them with her fingers as she passes— 

And when we stood under the great pine 

At the edge of her lawn, 

She stroked the rough sticky bark of the tough old trunk 
As she did my arm. 


They say it’s such a shame 
That she spoils the looks of her beautiful trees 

By sticking old strawberry boxes on all the trunks. 
But she has seen 

The little snowbirds hunting food in winter. 

And she keeps old battered pans filled with clear water 
Just where the grocery boy is sure to tip them over. 
“You should look where you’re going,” 

She says. 

Robins like to bathe as well as people. 








AN OLD WOMAN IN A GARDEN 


They think it strange 

That with a yard full of flowers 

She keeps no flowers in her house. 

They do not know the tenderness of stems. 


But she can be stern when she must! 
You should see her 

Break off the withered bleeding hearts 
And the dead brown lilac tufts 

That are smothering the young blossoms, 
And pull up the nosey sorrel 

That keeps pushing into the pansy bed; 
And she will brush off cobwebs 

From the lily-of-the-valley leaves 

When they are bright with dewdrops. 


She goes to see her friends so seldom 

And seems to prefer that old garden! 

But she says: 

“Why not? 

I’ve known folks all my life. 

It’s time I was making friends with other things— 
With earth and rain and flowers. 

They'll be all I'll have soon.” 


And now 

Her hair is like a frosted leaf, 

Her cheeks are crinkled peony petals, 

Her eyes have the bright softness of rain, 

Her breast is warm and kindly as her garden soil. 


They think that she must dread the end, 

Alone there; 

But why should she fear the earth 

That she has given to drink when it thirsted, 

And planted with grass and flowers? 

And she knows 

That her rose bushes blossom every year, 

And that even when her fruit trees are past bearing 
Birds build in them, | 

And that, when her pansy bed seems dead, 
Something grows there, if it’s only weeds— 

The weeds that she frowns at as she throws them aside— 
At least they are full of life, 

Strong pushing life. 












CAMP- 
ANULA, 
THE 
CELES- 
TIAL 
FLOW.- 
ER: BY 
ELOISE 
ROOR- 
BACH 


HE garden is indeed an en- 
chanted place when the cam- 
panula is in bloom. The 

pans of sweet perfume floating 

from the chime of blue bells in the 
campanile of this gracious plant 
call flower-lovers to a joyous wor- 
ship at the shrine of Beauty. I am 
inclined to believe, with the Parsee, 
that God is present in every un- 
folding blossom, busily working 
miracles. This Oriental devotee 
will sit motionless for hours, watch- 
ing the petals of a flower as they open, re- 
joicing in the blessedness of His pres- 
ence. Certainly if anywhere on earth, we 
get a glimpse of unearthly beauty in the 
opening flower. The heavenly color, the 
mystical form of the campanula com- 
mand a sort of reverence from even an 
indifferent observer. Even its scientific 
name, campanula, from campana, “little 
bell,” has charm. We love also its famil- 
iar names, Blue Bell, Bellflower, Canter- 
bury Bell, Blue Bell of Scotland. Is there not magic and romance and 

a faint breath of history in these words? 

Every child loves campanula’s blue bells, for they make adorable 
caps for wee dollies’ curly heads, or they make fascinating scalloped 
skirts for ballet dancers of twigs set in the ground where the wind 
can make them merrily dance. Blue is a favorite color with us 
mortals, and our list of easily available blue flowers is so short that 
campanula’s truest and fairest of blues is in great demand among 
gardenmakers. Campanula gives us many shades and variations of 
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blue to choose from and we may have even a tender mauve, a deep 
violet, fair white, and yellow. 

It is said that it has taken Nature longer to develop her blue 
flowers than any other, and therefore all plants bearing azure blos- 
soms are regarded as later and perhaps more perfect creations. Plant- 
breeders occasionally anticipate Nature’s aim, and hurry along her 
alchemist’s experiments, giving us blue flowers within a few years 
that would have taken Nature perhaps a century to perfect. In the 
case of the original Canterbury Bells, and the Cup-and-Saucer Canter- 
bury Bells (campanula medium calycanthema), the scientists have 
reversed the usual order by developing from Nature’s perfect blue, 
variations of mauve and bluish white. 

Annual, biennial and perennial campanulas number about two 
hundred and fifty species, mostly originating from low, moist ground, 
or from high Alpine regions. There are a number of allied genera, 
chief of which is Platycodon grandiflorum, or balloon flower. Cam- 
panulas are sometimes classified according to size into dwarf, medium, 
and tall, though botanists divide them into two groups, based on the 
presence or the absence of calyx appendages. 


HE dwarf or Alpine campanulas are important rock-garden 

flowers. They are nearly all spring flowering, and since there 

are two classes that bloom in summer, it is possible, by a wise 
selection and planting, to have a long period of campanula color and 
beauty in the garden. The list of campanulas suited for planting in 
rock gardens is a choice one: C. Carpatica, from the Carpathian 
mountains, which is both a lovely blue and a fair white, and rings its 
tiny bells among rocks in the most winning way, 'a variation compacta 
(light blue), ca@lestina (like the sky), the pale pelviformis, and the 
deep blue Riverslea are all exceedingly charming little plants for the 
rock garden, blooming profusely and thriving happily with but little 
care, multiplying after their own fashion, creating rarest beauty 
among the gray rocks and ferns. 

Other good rock-bearing campanulas are the light blue Gar- 
ganica, which is but four inches high, and C. pucilla, which is both 
blue and white. C. Wilsonii, six inches high, C. Fergusoni and 
Hendersonii, about ten to eighteen inches high, bloom from June to 
August. C. glomerata, a picture of which we are showing, hangs its 
bells from a compact cluster, instead of from a tall spike. C. fragilis 
and c. pulla are tender and need winter protection. The true harebell, 
or Blue Bells of Scotland (c. rotundifolia), grows wild among our 
cliffs and beside the rocky rivulets of our mountains. The bells, un- 
usually long and delicately formed, hang from thread-like stems, so 
that they tremble sensitively with every breeze. This exquisite crea- 
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CANTERBURY 
VARY FROM 
BLUE TO WHITE: THE 
FLOWERS WHICH SOME- 
TIMES REACH A LENGTH 
OF TWO INCHES, ARB BELL- 
SHAPED, A FACT WHICH 
SUGGESTED ITS NAME: 
SOMETIMES A DOUBLE 
FORM OF THIS FLOWER IS 
GROWN WITH ONE BELL 
INSIDE ANOTHER. 


BELLS 
A LOVELY 


From photographs taken by Nathan 


CANTERBURY BELLS, ONE OF 
THE BEST KNOWN OF THE CAM- 
PANULAS, IS A BIENNIAL THOUGH 
SOMETIMES REGARDED AS A 
PERENNIAL BECAUSE IT SEEDS IT- 
SELF, AND A BED, ONCE STARTED, 
KEEPS ITSELF IN ORDER WITH 
LITTLE FURTHER ATTENTION. 


Graves 





CAMPANULA PUNCTAT IS NAMED 
FROM THE SPOTS INSIDE THE 
WHITE COROLLA WHICH SHOW 
FAINTLY THROUGH: a6.) fo. SD 
PERENNIAL WITH UNUSUALLY 
LONG COROLLA, THE MARGIN OF 
WHICH IS SLIGHTLY INCURVED. 


CAMPANULA FUMOSA IS EASILY 
DISCERNIBLE BY THE LENGTH OF 
ITS COROLLA, AND ITS TIPS AND 
THE ABUNDANCE OF ITS HAIRS. 








A DOUBLE FORM OF CANTERBURY 
BELL IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT: THIS IS 
DISTINCTLY A CREATION OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIST, FOR NATURE NEVER IN 
TENDED ONE BELL TO GROW INSIDE 
ANOTHER: NATURE RATHER DEVELOPS 
MORE FLOWERS ON A STALK, THUS IN 
CREASING THE NUMBER OF BELLS IN A 
CHIME—A FAR MORE CHARMING IDEA. 


























CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA ALBA, 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT, IS A PEREN 
NIAL DISTINGUISHED BY THE WIDE 
FLARE OF ITS BELL: ITS FLOWERS 
ARE A CELESTIAL BLUE AS WELL 
AS A PURE WHITE AND IT IS ExX- 
TREMELY BEAUTIFUL IN WOOD- 
LAND BELLS. 





MANY HYBRIDS OF CAM.- 
PANULAS ARE TO BE FOUND 
IN THE MARKET: AT LEAST 
ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES 
(DIFFERING IN COLOR, FORM 
OF BELLS, SINGLE, DOUBLE, 
TRIPLE OR FRINGED) CAN BE 
GROWN IN AMERICAN GAR- 
DENS: SOME ARE SUITABLE 
FOR DRY SITUATIONS AND 
OTHERS FOR SHADY WOODS: 
THE SMALL VARIETY IS BEST 
ADAPTED TO ROCK-GARDEN 
CULTURE. 


CAMPANULA GLOMERATA, 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT, IS 
ONE OF THE MOST VARIABLE 
OF THE PERENNIAL CAM- 
PANULAS: IT IS DISTINCTLY 
PUBESCENT: ITS STEM ERECT 
AND LEAVES FRINGED WITH 
SHORT, STIFF HAIRS: THE 
FLOWERS BLUE, VIOLET- 
BLUE AND WHITE, GROW IN 
DENSE HEADS OR GLOMES, 
FIFTEEN OR TWENTY BEING 
GROUPED TOGETHER AT THE 
TIP OF THE STEM. 















THE CELESTIAL FLOWER 


tion is a perennial, the most cosmopolitan of all this delightful family. 
Some of its numerous variations are pubescent, some semi-double blue, 
others white. This dainty plant is beloved whether in its wild state 
or when growing in man-made gardens. 

The Canterbury Bell (c. grandiflorum) is of medium height, 
and the most popular of the biennials. It is often regarded as a 
perennial, for it seeds itself, so that it continues to bloom year after 
year in the same place. The blossom is distinctly bell-shaped. Orig- 
inally a rich blue, it may now be had, thanks to modern scientists, in 
a number of other shades. These flowers like a rich, moist soil. 
There is a double form that many people like. The variation calycan- 
thema is the familiar Cup-and-Saucer flower. If seed be sown indoors 
in early spring, and the young plants set out by the middle of May, 
they will flower the first season, but not so vigorously as when allowed 
to grow strong more slowly. The second season’s blooming period 
will be longer and better. 

Seedsmen list the carpatica, giant harebell, Persicifolia grandi- 
flora, both blue and white, the double white, P. gigantea, the Pyra- 
midalis or Chimney Bell-flower, the Canterbury Bell and the Cup- 
and-Saucer flower at a price as low as ten cents a package, so it is 
possible, with a little forethought and care, to have a glorious cloud 
of blue in the garden at a very small cost. Young plants may be 
purchased from ten to fifteen cents each. 


ORTY-NINE species are listed in Bailey’s cyclopedia—surely 

a goodly number from which to make choice. From each of 

these species charming variations have been created, so that the 
number at the gardenmaker’s command is most satisfactory. All of 
them do well in half-shady positions—another point in their favor. 
So many flowers will not do their best unless receiving full portion 
of sun. Some of the Alpine ‘species require sandy soil, others like a 
little sandstone mixed with the earth. A three-inch winter coverlet 
of leaves should be given them for their comfort and protection. 

Many people are'surprised to know that the root of C. Rapun- 
culus makes a good kitchen-garden vegetable. The name, meaning 
“little turnip,” is well bestowed, for the root is distinctly spindle or 
radish-shaped. The flowers are lilac color. Throughout the Orient 
it is eaten as a salad. 

Campanulas, besides being invaluable in the rock garden, ‘are 
indispensable in hardy borders. Their stalks never rise to statelier 
heights than when forced to climb toward the sun, racing for position 
with the delphiniums, through the ground cover of phlox, forget-me- 
not, mignonette, aubretias, Michaelmas daisies, peonies, poppies. 
Every garden picture is the better for the spiritual note of blue. It 
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need not dominate, but it must be there to complete the scale and to 
add quality. Old-time planting of hardy borders in rows is giving 
way to the better one of grouping various kinds together, letting the 
summer flowering ones push up through the spring flowering ones, 
so that no distressing break is left in the floral procession. At the 
edge are low-growing, stocky, bushy things, like lobelia, candy tuft, 
mignonette, pansies. Then come groups of wall-flowers, stock, carna- 
tions, poppies, zinias, marigolds, asters and daisies. Back of these 
are chrysanthemums, gladioli, cosmos, hollyhocks, Yucca, foxgloves, 
lilies, delphiniums, campanulas, eremurus or giant asphodel, tube- 
roses, etc. Fortunately, all of these will not be blooming at once, 
else the colors would create pandemonium rather than harmony. It 
is not an easy matter to make a hardy border, one that will be con- 
tinually in bloom from early spring to latest fall, and yet not put 
forth colors that clash. But whenever the gardenmaker is in doubt 
as to what to use with either pinks or yellows, the campanulas or 
platycodons, with their harmonious blues and clear whites, are certain 
to prove satisfactory. The dwarf varieties are often used as a formal 
border, and occasionally we find beds devoted entirely to campanulas. 

Of the annuals which can be used to the best advantage in hardy 
borders, the big-styled campanula is perhaps the best. Its purple 
flowers are fully two inches in length and it is especially good for 
outer edges, because it seldom grows over the height of one foot. 

Among biennials the Canterbury Bell is perhaps the most popu- 
lar for hardy borders and as it comes in such a number of beautiful 
shades of blue, purple, white and even pink it can be used to ad- 
vantage in many positions. The “cup and saucer” variety is also 
frequently seen in hardy borders. The “steeple” bell flower raises 
its lovely pyramids to a height of four to six feet so that frequently 
we see it grown with fox gloves or tall lilies when the borders are to 
be lifted to a great height. 

Among perennial campanulas that are chosen for hardy borders 
are the “peach-leaved” or “peach” bells, as they are sometimes called, 
and the Chinese and Japanese bell flowers which open flatly to the sun. 

















DISCOVERY: A STORY: BY HELEN R. HULL 


ET’S sit here and talk awhile.” Richard stepped 
over the low hand rail of the bridge and sat down on 
the end of a plank, dangling long legs over the water, 
yellow with spring turmoil. Cynthia followed him, 
stopping to release her skirt as a nail caught it. 

“Don’t you wish you wore trousers?” He threw 
back his head, glints of orange in his gray eyes. 

“Skirts are always catching you.” Cynthia sat down gravely 
beside him. “But I don’t want to be a man, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do! Then you could do what you please. Now you 
have to fall in love with somebody and marry him.” 

“I don’t have to.” Cynthia pulled at her glove, uneasy under 
Richard’s eyes. Perhaps tan gloves weren’t just the thing for Sun- 
day, with a white waist and black skirt. 

“That’s the fate society gives you,” he was saying lazily. She 
tucked the gloves under her, on the side away from Richard. “Now, 
I can do what I like, and then some day, when I decide it’s wise, I 
can marry one of you, waiting for her fate.” 

“T might do what I like.” 

“That’s what women like.” 

“I hate you when you talk like that!” She flushed at his laugh. 

“Don’t hate me.” He put his hand over hers, turning it, his 
fingers around her wrist. Cynthia tried to hush the stirring in her 
pulses before his fingers caught it. “Perhaps that isn’t your fate.” 
Her hand lay, palm up, in his. “You haven’t a lady’s hand, have you? 
You could really do things with those fingers.” 

“It—it is ugly.” Cynthia scarcely knew what she said; the 
strange pain of Richard’s touch seeped through her. 

“Not ugly. Useful. Strong.” He drew a finger tip across the 
palm. “And sensitive. Are you all those things?” 

Cynthia drew her hands slowly away. As she closed her fingers 
softly in her lap, she shut in the warm magic of his touch. He flung 
his arms behind his head, on the railing; Cynthia followed his eyes 
down the little stream to its curve between yellowing willows. Peace, 
full of the sound of the quick muddy water beneath her, of the touch 
of his fingers, shut within his palm, of the nearness of his long, still 
body, closed around her, lifting her out of thoughts. 

Richard stirred, turning his head. 

“Cynthia, I’m sorry our walks are over.” 

She stiffened her body against a sudden panic. 

“T’ve got to go tomorrow. I didn’t expect to leave so soon, but 
this job’s done and the firm wants me on another.” 

“You were going to stay the rest of the spring.” How the 
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yellow branches of the willows swayed against their black trunks! 
Richard’s voice tore at her. 

“I supposed I could. I’m sorry, too. I didn’t expect to like 
being here—or mind leaving.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a place.” 

“You’ve been the best sort of companion.” 

The words dispelled the blur into which river and willows had 
misted. Cynthia held her eyes against his steady look. Was it pity 
under his gentle, probing glance? She said, quite loud, “We’ve had 
a lot of good times.” 

- haven’t been all bad for you, Cynthia?” He had her hand 
again. 

This—his going—was the shadow that had lain at the rim of all 
the flashing days since he had come, late in the fall. She knew now 
that she had meant to face it before the spring ended. Here it was, 
thrown across her like a net. Her eyes struggled against his for a 
moment. Then she climbed to her feet, freeing her hand. 

“How silly! What do you mean?” 

Richard swung around, his eyes still searching. 

“Interrupting the even tenor of your respectable ways 

“Is that what you think you’ve done!” Cynthia stepped over 
the rail. She must escape before his eyes had probed through to her 
agony. “We'll be late for dinner now,” she said, desperately, and 
started on a run up the muddy lane. 

Richard came up with her, easily, caught her hand, and drew her 
into a swifter run. The ground was soft beneath their feet; the wind 
which lifted Cynthia’s hair seemed like the green flash'in the trees 
taken to flight. ‘The chaos in the girl whirled up on the rhythm of 
their motion into a shining pzan of suffering. At the end of the lane 
Richard vaulted the bars; Cynthia stumbled, trembling. She was 
back in her clumsy, halting body again, struggling for breath. Droop- 
ing there, she saw her boots, mud spattered. She had felt beautiful 
as she ran! Richard waited, head back, the sun on his strong throat. 
He could love only someone full of grace and beauty: 

As they picked their way across the road to the sidewalk, Cynthia 
hunted for words to throw across the silence. 

“Where do you go from here?” 

Richard looked down at her deliberatively. before he answered. 

“Funny, isn’t it, how little we really know about each other. 
What we mean to do, what we are like. If I say I’m going home 
for a few weeks, it doesn’t mean much to you, does it? And you 
never let me see far under your smile, do you?” 

“We know some things—enough, I guess.” Cynthia quickened 
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A STORY 


her steps down the village street. Would he pull down the self she 
had built so diligently for him? She had a glimpse of the pictures 
she had piled on the floor of her closet: the Madonna her mother had 
given her, the gilt-framed group of her society at school. She had 
thrust them there that first night he had come to see her, for fear they 
might amuse him. Did he know about those and all the other things 
she had concealed? He was smiling now. 

“What is enough?” 

She fought away her shame in a laugh. 

““Well—I know what you like best for dinner.” 

“True.” He paused, and Cynthia felt his grin release the trap 
that had threatened. He had taught her that trick—of escaping into 
trivialities. “That is important. I hope the Moores know, too. I’ve 
got to dine there today. Mutual friends, etcetera. I’m sorry—the 
last day.” 

“They'll give you a better dinner than Mrs. Claude.” Cynthia 
nodded, flushing, in return to the suspicious ““How-de-do, Miss Bates,” 
from a woman puffing past them in tight-busted black silk. 

“She'll tell on you to your school board, going walking with me 
on Sunday morning. She is late!” Richard waved his hand toward 
the quiet houses. “Everyone is in the bosom of his family, engaged 
in the sacred rite of the Sabbath fowl.” 

Cynthia smiled faintly. She had a fleeting, wistful impression 
of herself, coming back from church to a Sunday dinner, incredibly 
calm. Richard burst out in a clear whistle, something they had heard 
at a concert last week. She remembered it, the little theme which had 
come back again and again, twisted, altered. Richard had pointed 
it out. She hadn’t known music was made like that. Richard knew 
so many things—things she wanted. She glanced at him, striding 
along, breaking into his whistle with chanted words. He was going! 
Within her twisted a thin wire of resentment. 

They came to the square white boarding house. Richard looked 
down at her. 

“T’ll come around after supper—about seven, if I may. Got to 
take the midnight train.” 

“Well—if you think you'll have time.” 

Then she escaped, up the steps, past the people talking in the 
parlor, to her own room. She pulled away the screen which stood in 
front of the dresser, and throwing aside her hat, brushed up her fair 
hair. On the dresser lay the letter from her mother—what was it there 
about Richard? She unfolded the sheet to find the sentences again. 

“Mrs. C. writes me that you are running around with that 
Daggart man too much. I wish you would drop him. He will only 
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make you dissatisfied with your own station in society, and he won’t 
ever have serious intentions. He struck me queer that time when I 
was visiting you and he came in. There are plenty of nice boys x 

Cynthia thrust the letter back into the envelope. She looked 
about the small room; her hands clenched. If she sat down there, 
with Richard’s books among the papers on the table, with the Japanese 
print he had brought her staring at her from the wall, with his tobacco 
pouch on the chair by her cot, where she had been mending it that 
morning She ran out of the room. 

Mrs. Claude had just come to the foot of the stairs to call her 
to dinner. She wore a bright blue waist; Cynthia had seen her, late 
the night before, hurrying to finish it. Its hard, shiny surface grayed 
her face. Cynthia descended slowly. 

“Dinner’s just ready, Cynthia.” She slipped one hand into the 
girl’s arm. “Have a pleasant walk? You missed a fine sermon.” 
She led her across the hall into the parlor. “Now my family is all 
here.” With her free hand she included the waiting boarders in a 


gesture of expansive motherliness. 

Miss Murray, the music teacher, laid aside her paper with a 
crisp, “All but Mr. Daggart.” 

“He’s dining with the Moores.” Mrs. Claude boasted gently; 
none of them were likely ever to be asked to dine at that house. __ 

In the stuffy little dining room, Cynthia bent over her plate, 


conscious of heat and wretchedness deferred. She was flicked into 
spurts of animation by the fear that they would connect her silence 
with Richard’s absence, with his departure, when they learned of 
that. Between the draped lace curtains she could see the wind outside 
dallying in the branches of a little poplar; inside the warm odors of 
food weighted her eyelids. 


ATER, in her own room, she flung open the windows and sat 
down at her table. She had work to do, lots of it. These last 
weeks it had piled up there, neglected. She pulled a set of 
papers toward her, spread them open. The wind fluttered them be- 
neath her fingers. Downstairs Miss Murray was playing. She crept 
to the door and opened it softly. What did she play? Something 
hard and flashing. Richard would be amused if he should catch her 
there, not knowing. She left the door ajar as she went back to her 
table. Perhaps—if she had known about music After all, that 
was but one out of all the things. She sat, her hands folded on the 
papers, while the music assailed her. 
At a sound she turned. Mrs. Claude stood in the doorway, 
her face deprecatory. She closed the door, and drawing a chair near 
Cynthia, settled herself. 
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“You aren’t too busy to talk, I hope?” She nodded at the papers. 
Cynthia shook her head. 

“I want you to think I’m speaking as if you were my own daugh- 
ter. You won’t mind my speaking frankly.” 

Cynthia, dry-throated, lied. “Why, no.” 

“It’s just that we are interested in you, Cynthia. You don’t 
realize—you’re too young. But folks are talking.” 

“About what?” Cynthia’s eyes travelled up over the slippery 
blue waist, past the tight high collar, to Mrs. Claude’s eyes, dark 
circled, above high cheek bones. 

“About your Mr. Daggart. What good can come of your—well, 
s it was anyone else but you I’d say almost—throwing yourself at 

im 2’ 

Cynthia’s heart gave a great leap, and hot blood rushed into her 
throat. She pressed herself rigidly against her chair. 

“T thought it wasn’t my business until yesterday,” Mrs. Claude 
went on, slowly. “His landlady told me about the pictures of a girl 
he’s got his room full of. He’s engaged to her.” 

“What difference does that make?” The hot flood receded, leav- 
ing Cynthia frozen under Mrs. Claude’s curious eyes. 

The woman laid her hand, a large hand with brown spots between 
the veins, on the girl’s knee. 

“T hope it don’t. But you don’t want to spend all your time with 
a man that’s going to marry someone else. Hours he’s here in your 
room”—she paused, the corners of her mouth puckering—“and the 
door shut!” 

“We—we read together 
the woman’s hand. 

“How many folks would believe that?” 

Cynthia stared at the sallow face; in her breast a sickening whirl 
began. 

“What harm is there in reading?” She hated herself for the falter- 
ing of her voice. 

“You can’t neglect what things look like to folks. I know you 
mean all right. I blame him. He’s older, and just because you made 
him comfortable and he could play with you i 





Cynthia’s body trembled under 





“You needn’t blame anybody.” A sudden rage steadied the 
whirling. “I know what I’ve been doing. If Mr. Daggart is inter- 
esting, can’t I see him? There are other things besides—whatever 
you mean!” 

“I spoke for your own good.” Mrs. Claude drew her hand away. 
“If you want to throw away your good name and your chances for 


marriage——” 
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“What I can lose as easily as that isn’t worth much!” 

“Why, Cynthia!” Mrs. Claude shook her head. “He isn’t worth 
it. He’s selfish, or he wouldn’t have hung around you so, and him 
engaged. And he’s—well, I’ve looked into some of his books.” She 
pointed to those on the table. “I don’t think they'll do you any good. 
A man who wants to bring a girl things like that!” 

“There’s no use talking about it.” Cynthia rose and stood by 
the window, her arms stiff at her sides. A quivering weariness beset 
her; she was afraid she might cry. “It’s all over. Mr. Daggart is 
going away tonight. His work is done.” 

Mrs. Claude got to her feet slowly. 

“I hope you understand. I thought I ought to say something.” 

“Oh, I understand!’ Cynthia checked herself. Mrs. Claude’s 
lips were twitching. Cynthia stared at her, at her heavy, graceless 
body, flat-chested, wide-hipped; at her gray-toned face. A woman 
like that could tell you what to do, just how to live—to make a good 
marriage, to grow like her! Cynthia pressed her lips against a laugh. 
It was funny! Richard would think it amusing, not insulting. She 
relaxed. 

“Yes.” She began again, the sound of her own voice steadying 
her. “I see how you meant it. But it isn’t necessary to bother any 
more.” The color flared into her face. 

Mrs. Claude ran her fingers along the seam of her sleeve. 

“Tf you do understand s 

“Oh, I understand. It isn’t what you do, is it? It’s how it looks. 
But Mr. Daggart’s going away. So there’s nothing else to say.” 

She waited, motionless. When, a moment later, Mrs. Claude had 
withdrawn, incoherently, she slipped into her chair. Her finger tips 
prickled with a curious sense of power. What had she done? She 
had been frightened, terrified, when Mrs. Claude came in. Then she 
had climbed for an instant above herself, to a tiny peak of strength, 
and Mrs. Claude had crept away, silenced. Why, it had been easy, 
downing her. 

But folks were talking, pitying her! Her body contracted with 
the nausea of humiliation. Richard was going—back to that other 
girl. He had referred to her once, casually; and Cynthia had beaten 
off the buzzing thought of her with blind hands, as though by for- 
getting she could drive the girl out of existence. Someone rich— 
beautiful. 

She bent over the pile of school exercises. The childish writing 
sprawled under her eyes. Resolutely she held the sheet closer, until 
unwillingly her mind responded. She picked up a pencil and went 
methodically to work. 
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OURS later she leaned back in her chair, rubbing her strained 
eyes. Dusk had floated into the corners of the room and 
blurred the writing. She sorted out the sheets, laid them in a 

drawer, and pushed her chair way from the table. Her body ached 
from the rigid hours. At any moment now Richard might come in. 
Suppose she were to go away, not be there when he came. She 
vibrated under the fear that a whim of her own could banish her from 
that last ‘encounter. Slipping to the floor by her cot she laid her 
cheek on the leather pouch. The smooth odor of tobacco and old 
leather crept through her. 

Someone called her; she stumbled to her feet and pulled open 
the door. 

“Oh, she is in,” Mrs. Claude answered. “Just go right up.” 

She retreated a step into the room, fumbling for the electric 
button. She must have been asleep; her blood rippled from the sud- 
den awakening. The light flashed on. 

“Ts this the room?” It wasn’t Richard’s voice. Startled, she 
faced a tall, fair boy, thrusting a hand toward her self-consciously. 

“Guess you didn’t expect me.” ‘Their hands touched, and 
Cynthia’s confusion cleared. It was Clark Walton. She felt as though 
she had forgotten the lines of her part, and taken a fresh start at the 
beginning. Still, he was following her into the room as though he 
did belong to the present, explaining. 

“My aunt told me you were here, teaching. I’m here just over 
night, on my way west. Thought I’d run in—if you aren’t busy.” 

Cynthia pushed the cushions into a pile and sat down on her couch. 

“It’s been a long time, hasn’t it?” 

“A long time——” Her cheeks were warm. In Clark’s eyes she 
saw the counterpart of her thought. Not since that winter night when 
he had kissed her; she had a flicker of tolerance for that young self 
who had taken the kisses so seriously. 

He leaned forward in his chair, rushing into a torrent of details. 
He was pretending not to remember. Cynthia, listening, peered at 
her clock. After eight! The present clutched her again. She had 
slept—Richard had come while she slept! What was Clark wait- 
ing for? 

" “Yes?” Her hand closed over the soft pouch. Richard had gone! 

“So I’m going out there. Don’t you think it’s a good opening?” 

He was taller than Richard, heavier. How sleek and plump his 
face looked! 

“Now tell us about you. Like being the school ma’am?” 

Cynthia heard his question remotely, and answered it: 

“That’s too dull to talk about.” 


DISCOVERY 


“Going to stay on here?” 

“Stay on?” The query became a strong magnet, pulling to- 
gether the scattered bits of herself. ‘“No——” she hesitated. “No! 
I’m going away.” 

“Getting married, eh?” 

“Ts that all there is to do?” 

“For girls, isn’t it?’ Clark’s smile chaffed at her. 

“You seem to think so.” Cynthia jumped to her feet. “You 
wait and see.” She moved to the window. “It’s warm here, don’t 
you think?” She was dizzied by the monotonous clamor within her: 
Richard is gone, is gone—shot through by this new, unsummoned 
challenge. She would go away! She could do—something! She 
pushed the window high and brushed aside the muslin curtain. In 
came the ‘night wind, a faint smell of winter in its warmth. As she 
turned she found Clark staring at her, his lips parted, his eyes warm. 

“You're a lot prettier than you used to be.” 

“Am I?” She leaned against the casement, her eyes clinging to 
him. Through her, a new note in the clamor, sounded a faint alarm; 
it grew into a steady purple chanting. Clark wanted to kiss her! 
She had only to smile. She let her eyelids fall. Her body tingled 
under sudden desire—desire for lips on hers, for arms about her; it 
would be better than the lonely ache. Slowly she lifted her eyes. 
Clark had leaned forward into the strong glow from the lamp, his 
full lips parted; into his begging sprang a hint of certainty, of assur- 
ance. He looked silly hanging there—like a fish! Calmly she passed 
him to her ‘seat on the couch, an ironic self contempt freezing the 
erotic tingle in her pulses. She watched him settle back, hunting for 
something to cover his disappointment. 

“Where was it you said you were going?” 

“T haven’t decided yet.” 

He fumbled with the books at the edge of the table. 

“Do you read all these? I was reading a good story the other 
” He trailed off into silence. 

He had come in to see if he could kiss her again. That was all he 

wanted, all he thought she was for. And she had almost 

“Don’t have much time for such stuff as books, now I’m work- 
ing.” He rose abruptly. “Have to be running on. Just stopped in 
for old times, you know.” 

Cynthia stood facing him, her eyes amused. He knew she was 
laughing at him! He was uncomfortable. Again the thrill of power 
touched her. He had no part in things that mattered. He was only 
a boy who had thought girls were to be kissed. She had almost slipped 
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back into his world. Now he knew she stood outside it. What was 
he saying? 

. Well, good night, Cynthia. Good luck to you. Glad I saw 
you. 

“Good luck to you, too, Clark.”” She smiled at him, almost flaunt- 
ingly. “Goodbye.” 

He left the door open. She heard him in the hall below, as she 
stood, her hands clasped, her cheeks burning. He had been a whim- 
sical gesture to show her—but Richard had gone! She would go, too. 
Somewhere away from the Clarks and Mrs. Claudes; there was a 
world of things to discover. She had lived, all her life, within pro- 
vincial walls, meekly enough. Outside lay the world, a place of 
formidable beauty, not open to her. At Richard’s touch the walls 
had crumbled. She hadn’t seen that they were down, until this mo- 
ment. Now she stared out across great stretches of space. What 
had Richard said? “Why don’t you go off and see things?” And 
when she answered that she had no money, he had laughed. “No 
money? That’s nothing but an excuse.” 

In the hall below, the door opened again; quick feet on the stairs. 
Before she quite understood what her heart caught in a mad leap, 
Richard was in the room. 

“T couldn’t escape earlier.” He flung himself on her couch. 
“Behold me, a lamb rescued from the altar of convention. I’m sick 
of sitting up straight.” 

Cynthia crumpled into a chair. 

“You haven’t gone,” she said softly. This Richard in careful 
dress was more terrifying than the Richard of old clothes and 
orange tie. 

“My trunk is packed. I’m about to go. I know it’s late—I 
won’t stay. Mrs. Claude has her basilisk eye upon me from below.” 
Back of his nonsense his eyes held her searchingly. 

“Why bother to come?” 

“Cynthia! I wanted to see you. Not to commit the absurdity 
of saying goodbye——” 

“Why then?’ She hugged her arms to her body. His eyes were 
curious. He wanted to see how she took his going! 

“Cynthia ” He leaned toward her, his hand touching her 
knee. “You aren’t going to be unhappy?” 

She lifted her eyes from his strong, thin fingers to his face; under 
the slight pressure of his hand her body relaxed. For a poignant 
moment she offered him her eyes, and his, dark, narrowed, sought 
and demanded; a pallor of submission glistened on her forehead. 
Then, smiling gently, he spoke again. 
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“I was sure you understood the situation. I didn’t want to go 
off thinking I hadn’t played square with you.” 

Played with her—that phrase, the assurance in his tone, his smile, 
wrenched Cynthia out of her lethargy. 

“We've sort of drifted along, but we knew it was a charming 
interlude. This afternoon I heard something said about us—sort of 
a joke——” 

“What did you hear?” Cynthia’s voice was clear and still. 
“What is it you want now?” 

“Nothing.” He draw his hand away. “I haven’t made you 

“No!” Cynthia pushed her chair away impatiently, and stood, 
her face in the shadow. “You aren’t leaving me broken hearted. You 
want me to tell you that you aren’t to blarne—I shouldn’t have under- 
stood if you hadn’t come back tonight—condescending——” 

“Cynthia! What are you saying?” 

“Just that you needn’t worry about me!” How startled he 
looked, almost like Clark! Ah, the two were alike, except that Rich- 
ard dealt in subtleties. He had come back, not to kiss her, but to 
see her loving him, to say he was sorry. 

“What’s happened to you, Cynthia?” Richard plunged to his 
feet, followed her to the window. 

“T don’t know just what.” She smiled and threw back her head, 
to meet his eyes fairly. What she saw, no longer pity nor amusement, 
was wind to the fires that cleansed her. “You’ve had a lot of fun, 
showing off, haven’t you!” 

“Cynthia, on my word, I’ve liked you a 

“Yes? But I amused you. And you thought—‘Poor little thing, 
how she loves me!’ Only you didn’t see that it wasn’t just you. I 
found out this afternoon. It was all the things you had. The things 
you stood for. I wanted them and thought I couldn’t have them. 
And so I was—humble.” 

She threw her shoulders back; the strong tide of her self surged 
up, drowning the old humilities and embarrassments. 

“Cynthia, I haven’t been such a cad!” Richard’s voice had a 
raw edge. 

“T didn’t care.” Cynthia’s intensity irradiated her. “Don’t you 
see, you had everything I wanted. So I hid away, and tried to be 
what I thought you'd like. It must have been—flattering.” 

“Tt was—flattering.” Richard’s face whitened. “And I wasn’t 
big enough. I’m—sorry.” 

“No.” She made a quick beseeching gesture. “Don’t. It doesn’t 
matter, now.” Now that she no longer feared that tolerance in his 
eyes, it was gone. In its place had come recognition. Again the thrill 
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of power rushed through her. They were facing each other in reality 
for the first time, and it was he who was humble! 

“Whatever I’ve done, you’re more than even, laying me out like 
this!” For Cynthia, the bitterness in his voice had a cool, sharp taste. 
“I thought you enjoyed the things we did—together.” 

“Oh, Richard!’ Cynthia laughed. In a flash of penetration she 
saw his glance toward her, uncertain, eager, as the symbol of all the 
days since he had come and she had given him that same homage. 
“After all, you’ve helped set me free.” 

“T haven’t helped.” Richard’s hands closed over both of hers. 
“You've done it.” 

“You know it’s true, then?” 

Richard held her hands against his cheeks for a moment. 

“True? You make me afraid of you.” He spoke abruptly. 
“What are you going to do?” 

Cynthia looked about the little room. The confusion from Rich- 
ard’s touch was gone, in a strong, passionless light. 

“T will find out. I am going away. I am going ahead for what 
I want, as you do!” 

“It’s been there, in you. That’s why ” He stood close to 
her. “And I must go off—to watch you from some corner?” 

“Weil, you were going!” Cynthia smiled. 

“You don’t hate me?” 

“I’m grateful to you.” Laying her hands on his shoulders, Cyn- 
thia drew herself up to his lips, and kissed him, gravely. “There. 
Now—Goodbye.” 

He crossed the room, reluctantly. At the door he turned, with 
a slight gesture of farewell. 

“T don’t want to go.” 

Cynthia smiled again. The smile deepened when, still at her 
window, she heard his slow steps down the quiet night street. 





WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD: 
THE AMAZING RESULTS OF THEIR ORGAN- 
IZATIONS AND INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS 


ATS off to the women of Britain,” said recently Sir 

Arthur Conan Doyle, and this salutation is echoed by 

every citizen of the world who has read of the mar- 

f PAN Velous way in which the women of England have 

ee | Tesponded to their country’s needs. One million and 

Ee mats a quarter women are now replacing the men of Eng- 

land in organized war work. This does not in any 

way include the noble services of thousands of other women who are 

working independently, knitting, nursing, giving of their funds, out- 

side of the organizations. When American women realize that not 

an ounce of white flour is sold or used in Britain, that not a loaf of 

fresh bread is eaten because it does not go as far as stale bread; when 

we learn how little sugar is used in the few cakes made, that waste 

and hoarding are regarded as punishable offences, we will begin to 

get some idea of the heroic self-sacrifice of these women that are 

standing behind their men, mothering, inspiring, supporting and 
encouraging them. 

Helen Fraser’s book, ““Women and War Work,” makes more 
thrilling reading than any novel. She tells of the women’s “Land 
Army” of over three thousand organized workers, of nearly two 
thousand women in Governmental departments, giving professional 
services of invaluable quality, of sturdy, fearless women working in 
munition plants, in coal mines and quarries. Women have taken the 
place of men in lens making, in boot and shoe manufacture, as mail 
carriers, chauffeurs, elevator operators, porters, ticket collectors and 
inspectors, cinema operators and commercial travelers. They even 
clean engines and ships and drive huge vans and move baggage. 
There is scarcely an opening left vacant by a man at the front in 
either the commercial, industrial or professional world that the women 
of England have not fitted themselves to fill acceptably and devotedly. 

A book of the American women’s War work has not yet been 
written, for our history is still in the making, yet, there are few women 
in the United States today that have not in some way given of time, 
energy and money or that have not begun the long list of personal 
self-denials that results in the diverting to our country millions of dol- 
lars. From the denying of such luxuries as candies, dancing, fash- 
ions, to the giving of jewels, the women of America have left no avenue 
unexplored that could be traveled for the service of their country. 

Women are already listed by the hundreds and thousands in our 
own munition factories. ‘Three thousand women are employed in one 
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plant making the gas masks. There are hundreds also, in the Dupont 
Powder Plant, in the Goodyear Rubber Company; they are working 
in the machine shops of various kinds, and employers find them expert 
in the sort of manufacture that requires deft manipulation, keen eye- 
sight and delicacy of touch. They are even applying to ship yards 
and repair shops and are being tried out as inspectors of various 
kinds. Big office buildings are employing young girls not only as 
elevator operators, but as starters. 


HE new Government order in effect July the first means the 

removal of every man of military fitness from elevator service 

all over the country. Girls will take their places. In one of 
the big office buildings in New York City girls are dressed in neat 
blue serge uniforms, are business-like in appearance and, needless to 
say, never indulge in the cheap “back talk” that has so long annoyed 
the public. It has been proven beyond dispute that women are equal 
to the task of serving as conductors on street cars, and we fre- 
quently see them acting as messenger boys, wireless operators, bank 
clerks, traveling salesmen and even policemen. 

General Pershing has recently requested that corps of telephone 
girls who speak both French and English, be sent to France. One 
hundred and fifty are in training and one hundred are now in France. 
A flying squad of girls to save the crops of Colorado has been organ- 
ized; in June, women were working in twenty-four counties. Their 
picking average was one hundred and twenty-five pounds a day of 
gooseberries, strawberries and cherries. In one week the Denver 
squad had turned in one thousand and five hundred dollars. The 
girls of the United States Shipping Board and Engineering Fleet 
Drill Corporation “stand behind the calker, riveter and driller in ship 
yards and behind the Shipping Board itself in its work of carrying out 
its program.” 

The War Industries Board has just made public its need for 
women as employment managers of war industries either to replace 
men called to military service or to meet the problems of the influx of 
women workers into industry after the next draft. To fill these calls 
colleges with free tuition have been instituted under Government 
supervision for training women as employment managers. 

The first course open to women began in the University of 
Rochester, New York, on June third. A later class of similar scope 
will be organized in Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The initial course in Rochester was limited to twenty-five women 
who were required to have had at least a high school education. Col- 
lege women were preferred. In addition, these women had reached 
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the age of twenty-five and had undergone three years of actual indus- 
trial experience. 


. AR Exigencies,” says the Committee on Public Information, 


“will make it necessary for factories even where the majority 

of workers are men to have women employment managers. 
Industrial experience proves that employment problems can best be 
solved by having a separate organization in a factory prepared and 
equipped to deal with questions of personnel by themselves. Prompt 
discovery and analysis of unfavorable conditions can only be made by 
a central employment bureau. Most of the approved methods of 
dealing equitably with the working force have been devised or brought 
to notice by the new type of industrial specialist—the employment 
manager. The man or woman who serves in such a position must 
have an attractive personality, broad sympathies and executive ability. 
The work usually pays a good salary. Women who are qualified for 
it are urged to take the training courses that are being offered as a 
patriotic duty.” 

The National League for Women’s Service works in connection 
with the committee of Women’s War Work of Columbia University, 
the Council of Jewish Women and Hunter’s College. They are main- 
taining a registration bureau for volunteer workers. This Clearing 
House is now in a position to handle the myriads of cases which come 
to them, not only seeking but offering labor in the furtherance of 
War Work. Its purpose is to connect organizations needing volunteer 
workers with the bureaus which register women desiring to do volun- 
teer war work. Any call for workers which is received is passed on 
to the appropriate offices. The Clearing House attempts to stand- 
ardize the conditions and the quality of volunteer work. It has 
already established training courses in New York City, which pre- 
pare women for war work, and is organizing committees with an idea 
of entering upon a war-work administration which will cover the city 
completely, and in which each organization performs its allotted work 
without duplicating the efforts of any other. Three hundred and 
fifty women’s clubs, associations, leagues, societies have affiliated them- 
selves for this central service. 

Besides the valuable work done by the Red Cross and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the way of ministering to the sick, 
cheering the convalescent, entertaining the new recruits to keep them 
from being homesick; besides their ceaseless efforts in knitting, mak- 
ing comfort bags, providing “smokes” and chocolate, selling Thrift 
Stamps and so forth, they work directly and indirectly with many 
other leagues. The Women’s Municipal League, The Women’s 
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“ARE OUR FACES 
GRAVE, AND 
OUR EYES 


INTENT? 

IS EVERY OUNCE 
THAT IS IN 

US BENT 


ON THE UTTER- 
MOST PITCH OF 
ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT? 

THOUGH IT’S 
LONG AND 

LONG THE 

DAY IS. 

AH! WE KNOW 
WHAT IT MEANS 
IF WE FOOL 

OR SLACK; 

—A RIFLE 
JAMMED—AND 
ONE COMES 

NOT BACK.” 
JOHN OXENHAM. 





OVER A MILLION ENGLISH WOMEN ARE IN THE MUNITION FACTORIES, 
ENGINE SHOPS, AEROPLANE SHEDS, SHIPPING YARDS; THOUSANDS ARE HAND- 
LING EXPLOSIVES, FILLING SHELLS, RIVETING BOILERS AND TAKING THE 
PLACE OF MEN IN A MYRIAD OF WAYS THE WORLD HAS UNTIL NOW FELT 
WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE ON EITHER THE GROUND OF STRENGTH OR DEFTNESS. 
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WOMAN HAS LEARNED, 
BECAUSE INSPIRED BY 
THE GREAT TEACHER— 
PATRIOTISM—TO RIVET 
BOILERS, TO DRIVE THE 
UNRULY CALF TO PAS. 
TURE, MILK THE COWS, 
MAKE THE BUTTER, 
PLANT AND GATHER 
THE HARVEST. 





WOMAN POWER IS 
TAKING THE PLACE OF 
MAN POWER IN THE 
WORLD, NOT ONLY IN- 
DUSTRIALLY BUT IN 
THE FIELDS: WOMEN 
HAVE LEARNED A WAY 
OF HANDLING HEAVY 
LOADS THROUGH INGE- 
NUITY THAT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN IMPOS 
SIBLE TO HER BY MERE 
POWER OF MUSCLE. 




















WOMEN ARE DRIV- 
ING MOTOR ENGINES 
IN THE GREAT 
SHELL FACTORIES 
IN ENGLAND AS 
WELL AS DRIVING 
AMBULANCES AT 
THE FRONT; NOT 
SHIRKING AT 
SIGHTS THAT FOR- 
MERLY WOULD 
HAVE FILLED THEM 
WITH TERROR. 


WOMEN AMBUL- 
LANCE DRIVERS 
NOT ONLY HAVE 
LEARNED TO AT 
TEND TO THEIR 
OWN CARS, 
CLEANING AND RE- 
PAIRING WITH 
STRONG FINGERS 
BUT ALSO ARE ABLE 
TO RENDER FIRST 
AID TO THE HELP.- 
LESS SOLDIERS BE 
FORE THEY ARE 
DRIVEN TENDERLY 
TO HOSPITALS 
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WOMEN ARE TODAY PLOWING THE FIELDS, PLANTING SEED AND HARVESTING THE CROPS, 
AND WORKING IN THE MILLS CONVERTING THEIR TREASURED GRAINS IN FLOUR WHICH 
LATER IS BAKED INTO LOAVES FOR THE SONS, FATHERS AND HUSBANDS IN THE TRENCHES. 
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Naval Service, The Women’s Land Army of America, Girls’ Patri- 
otic Service League, The American Committee for Devastated 
France, The National Thrift Bag League, the various Women’s 
Motor Corps and numerous Food Conservation Kitchens are but a 
few of the War movements organized by women that are rendering 
invaluable service. 


OMEN, reputed to be extravagant, are now teaching the 
Nation the real meaning of economy, conservation and salvage. 
They go down to the markets and buy at small cost vegetables 
and fruits which they dehydrate and can. Thus through their work 
they are saving tons of food, that would otherwise be thrown away 
because nobody would take the trouble to sort it out. They have 
organized a campaign for the saving of rubber—(old rubbers, rub- 
ber bags, tubing, auto tires, etc.) ; paper—(newspaper and scrap 
paper, etc.) ; metal—(tin foil, paste tubes, milk bottle tops, etc.) old 
clothing, old leather, gloves, wrapping paper, bric a brac and every 
particle of gold, silver or copper that is not in immediate use is con- 
verted into Thrift Stamps. In other words, they consider their home 
as a “War Plant”; where they watch the various expenditures, so that 
the money saved by home economies may be liberated for war needs. 
American households have been drafted into war service through 
the channels organized by the National Thrift Bag League which col- 
lects rags, rubber, metal and so forth, turning such things into funds 
for American War Relief. This League codperates with the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Red Cross League units, distributing large brown paper 
bags into which things in especial demand, such as copper, brass, 
pewter, tin foil and so forth, can be turned to good account. Seventy- 
six thousand and ninety pounds of such materials were collected in the 
recent “drive” in Albany from which the fund realized in sales ap- 
proximately one thousand, six hundred and thirty-nine dollars and 
ninety cents, which will be turned over to war relief work. 

Beside the Clearing House for Volunteer War Service already 
mentioned, there is the “Clearing House for War Time Training for 
Women,” a branch of the “Council of Organizations for War 
Service,” Four East Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. This 
organization publishes a bulletin entitled, “Opportunities for War 
Time Training for Women in New York City,” which contains one 
hundred and seven pages of information as to where every branch of 
training needed to fit women for war service may be procured. The 
withdrawal of great numbers of men from industries and from pro- 
fessions has precipitated the need for training women not merely 


(Continued on page 456) 
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THE GARDENER: BY JAMES 
OPPENHEIM 


F I were a painter I should paint the vegetable garden 
sweeping upward toward the right, and peeping over the 
right shoulder of the hill, the sloping roofs, the brick chim- 
neys of the farmhouse; and to the left a stone wall, bor- 
dered by freshly-planted willows; beyond, a higher hill with 
the orchard, and, at the skyline, a fringe of woods spotted 
with young green and the white of magnolias and dogwood. Over 
this should be a whitish blue sky with a dim sun, just that pale 
glisten that promises warm rain. The garden should be a little 
steamy with its soft broken loam, and a faint trail of green running 
in rows. So much for the Earth. . . . But her lover should be there 
in the shape of Ed Mulligan. He should perhaps be a man with 
the hoe; but no brother of the ox. Adam digged: a pioneer in the 
first great conquest; he stooped with his stick to conquer the Ancient 
Mother. . . . But it was after this conquest that the first gardener 
came, who saw the Earth not as the mother’s nourishing breast, but 
as the beautiful one who was to be crowned with a wreath and fes- 
tooned with garlands. Beautiful, she should be more beautiful. Her 
lover asked nothing of her for all his toils and desire but the smile of 
her eyes and lips among the hills. . . . So the Mother became God- 
dess and Queen, gardening became a ritual, and love, religion. ei 

There are twisted tree-trunks whose very twists are cords of the 
tree’s strength. They are the gnarls of an exposed life, and one can 
almost see in them the storms, the suns, the seasons, and the struggles 
of the forest. . . . Such a tree is like rock become organic, and its 
roots clasp the rocks. So was Ed. He was tall, but incredibly bent 
of back, the body misshapen or rather shaped into a unique tool that 
could stoop to the Earth and work her. His love of the soil was in 
that curve about the shoulders. Then his feet, as they should be, were 
large, to give ample foundation; his hands were immense, hairy and 
We. +>.» 

His face was like something known a long time; like a stone 
wall, or some familiar corner of a house. The sleek unfatted cheeks 
were almost earth-colored, or like glazed pottery baked by the sun 
and polished by the winds; they seemed to reflect the light and color 
about him. He had a lantern and sideswiped jaw; teeth, when his 
laugh stretched his lips like India rubber bands towards his ears, that 
looked like the discolored teeth of a horse; his hair was close-clipped, 
an obstreperous stubble over his v ““‘sh grayish knob. . . . In 
his month was a never-resting pipe; he wore khaki jeans and enor- 
mous flat shoes. . . . And half of the time he was caked and clotted 
with Earth. 
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At the first scratch of spring he left the rookeries of winter and 
came back for his job. He had spent the barren months in New York, 
devil-portering it in a cheap hotel on Sixth Avenue. He could cook 
for a gang, mop and broom the floor, empty the slops, mend locks 
and furniture, tend the bar; but he was too earthy a fellow for the 
city, and infallibly escaped it by debauches-of whiskey. . . . So 
long as the seeds slept in the hard ground, so long was Ed torpid 
with drink. The love of women had no allure for him; he resented 
their meddlesome personalities; and he was no hand with men. Winter 
was a mere absence from the beloved. He sniffed the air from January 
on to catch the first halloo of her call; his heart lightened with the 
days, and the whiskey doses gradually grew smaller. . . . At last 
there was no mistaking the resurrection of the Beautiful One; the 
fetid odors of his hotel room were driven back as he raised the window, 
and with the thunder of the elevated came an invisible feeler, soft and 
fresh; a new note in the impact of feet and hoofs on paving-stones, 
the hurry of a strayed robin; the image of the hills. 


E went out and had his hair clipped, his chin shaved, and put 
H his wages into an outfit. . . . Then he went to the Madam’s 

office, and asked for his job back. . . . Well, my friend 
Mrs. Bryant owns the farm: her interest is pragmatic and reaches 
farther than her adoration of flowers. . . . She does, after all, 
want the vegetables picked. She gladly admits the triumph over 
nature implied in gardening, she shares the love for growing things, 
but she does believe that the vegetables are to be eaten. She also dis- 
likes a gardener who quarrels the first day with the farmer and his 
wife, the hired man, and the neighbors, and who spends the summer 
in a feud. She objects, too, to the artistic temperament which insists 
on its own method—science, common-sense and the Bureau of Agri- 
culture to the contrary. . . . In short, she had fully and firmly 
determined never to hire Ed again, and then as soon as she saw him, 
cap in hand, shamefaced, city-bound, she smelt, beheld, tasted, felt 
the spring; a magical earthiness overcame her; and she could no 
more dream of the farm without Ed than Ed without the farm. . . . 
"Twas done. Shehiredhim. .. . 

The farm looked ramshackle in the spring: the hill garden was 
criss-crossed with brittle, dried-up stems and stalks; the house was 
boarded up, north and west; dead leaves were in the orchard; pale 
briers on the stone-walls. . . . But as soon as Ed was to be seen, 
tromping, tromping, out of the house at dawn, buffeted by the un- 
checked wind that swooped across the hillside, examining bulbs, taking 
off the swaddling-bands from the rose-bushes, throwing up the hard 
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THE GARDENER: A STORY 


earth around his shovel, one could rest in confidence that the barren 
should bear fruit and the desert blossom like the rose. . . . 

The whole sweep from the hill-top house to the stone-wall of the 
board below was Ed’s canvas. . . . His pigment came on no palette, 
but had to be coaxed, nursed, grown, out of the canvas itself. There 
were bugs, moles, blight, frost, drought to be fought as so many 
devils; there were birds and bees to be invited. Step by step the great 
work advanced: the days passed in fantasies of the completed pic- 
ture. Ed was like an artist who forgets his wife, his children, and 
the human struggles about him, and who is single-eyed, only the 
image of his beloved before him. . . . There were some days when 
he whistled at his work: for instance, the day the American porch 
climbers opened out three buds into long, pink petals. And the day 
when the Killarney showed a bloom of fragrance and color, and as 
he snipped off dry stems with his shears, the dew was shaken from it 


like drops of fire. . . . And the day when the corn-tassels were 
found shriveling black. ; 


E only thought of himself when he was crossed. This brought 
him out of his dream, and he became irritable, and sometimes 
violent. He threw a cabbage at the head of the hired man’s 

wife because he found her picking neglected raspberries along the 
garden-wall, and he threatened to beat her if he ever found her on the 
wrong side of the garden again. . . . He took a vague interest 
in Irish politics, and roared against Ulster. . . . But this interest 
was largely abstract and by way of relaxation. . . . What pictures 
as a peasant he had painted on the Irish landscape were works of the 
past: once a work was finished it passed out of his hands, and the 
offering was destroyed by the Inexorable God; there was no fame, 
no applause to reckon on; no gallery of the skies where that landscape 
could be hung; Ed had to be one of those artists who do the work 
for the work’s sake only, as a direct gift to God, a sacrifice to be 
burnt at the altar. ae 

He lived mainly on eggs: to have been a vegetarian might have 
seemed somewhat of a sacrilege. He looked at the daily paper after 
supper, and then climbed up to his room, to sleep against the dawn. 
Often his meals were put on the table and no word passed between 
him and the farmer or his wife. Out in the garden he went his own 
lonely way, almost resenting assistance, and only allowing Mrs. 
Bryant to work beside him. She was, indeed, the only person he 
liked, and he never dreamt how careful she was to alter a command 
into a suggestion, and to smooth him down regularly with tobacco 
and new tools. . . . But she herself had to go down into the garden 
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and pick the vegetables; and now and then, when she found a row of 
beans turned yellow, or a patch of cucumbers gone quite rotten, or 
berries shriveled on their stalk, she rebelled, and marveled why she 
allowed this ruinous fellow on her place. . . . 


WAS there when he left. It was early in the fall, a little before 
his time. But it was a matter of choosing between the farmer 
and the gardener. Said Ed: “If that man stays here with his 

devil of a woman, and her clacking tongue, I'll go on the first train.” 
So Mrs. Bryant said “Go.” 

I had come to know him well by then. I had seen that he was not 
concerned with sessing the fruits of the earth: that for all he 
cared, the vegetables could rot, the flowers shrivel. In fact, as I had 
seen the effect of the Autumn upon him, I thought he was much like 
a mother-bird whose patience and labor are inexorably stretched over 
the nest-making, the loutine and hatching of the eggs, and the feed- 
ing of the young, but who flies off when the nestlings can fly also... . 
He was prayerful over seeds and bulbs: he whistled a hymn when 
the first green appeared: he mourned over the devastations of the 
wind and the moles: he fought the brown-tail moths with fire and 
anger: he nursed the tender shoots inte blossoming: he fondled like 
a mother the long leaves and the silken tassels of the full-juiced corn: 
no task was too menial or sordid for him, if his young called for it, no 
weather too withering hot or biting cold if the gardens needed him. 
. . . But not until the end did I realize how much more he was 
artist than man. . . . Once let the gorgeous picture of the hill wave 
its many colors and patches into one moment of consummate com- 
position, and he stood back restless, looking skyward like a bird in 
the Autumn when the flocks begin to migrate to the South. . . . It 
was time to be off. . . . But off, where? He should have been 
shipped a sea or two away to some antipodal garden: but no one had 
the imagination or the means so to transport him. . . . I knew that 
New York loomed up alone, with the employment bureau, and a 
devil-portership in some cheap hotel where a gnarled earthy fellow 
was not out of place. . . . Rum then and whiskey. . . . 

He came out the kitchen door without saying goodby to the 
farmer’s wife. He looked odd in the sudden imprisonment of city 
clothes: stiff and strange. In one hand he carried a frayed valise, and 
on his head was a little jockey cap, set well back over his bloodshot 
eyes and his leathery weather-stained face. . . . His Adam’s apple 
was a ghastly prominence in the long lean neck above the stiff shiny 
collar, and there was bristle on his chin and upper lip. Mrs. Bryant 
was just coming along the back of the house, and I sat in the carriage 
at the post, holding the reins. . . . 
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THE GARDENER: A STORY 


Well, he did not look at the gardens. He maintained a soldierly 
discipline of eyes front, and expressionless face. 

Mrs. Bryant held out her hand. She was a little pale. 

“Goodby, Ed. . . .” 

He gravely took the hand, shook it, and released himself. 

“Goodby, Madame,” was all he said. 


HEN he climbed in beside me. . . . I watched him... . 

As we made our way down the house-road, past the radiant 

garden, and the new peach trees and the melon patches, all 
mellow in the golden October air, as if all the sunlight the earth had 
drunk all summer suddenly now overran, Ed looked neither right 
nor left. As we jogged along the heavily foliaged public road, soft 
on the fallen leaves, he did not stir. Down the hill we went, and only 
when the farm was buried in the distance did he relax and turn to 
WA < ars 
The man actually smelt sweet and sound like a hardy Spitzen- 
berg apple; I felt I had next to me something that tallied with the 
asters and goldenrods, the milkweed and mullen; the smokes of burn- 
ing leaves in the air; the breath of wildness which went shining through 
the long grass, and passed on wings of the thrush over the tree- 
tops. . . . The morning was saturated with the élan of harvest: 
the sun-soaked stacks of the fields, the golden radiance in the cool 
— 
“Well, what now?” I asked. . . . 

“T’m like to be a porter again,” he said stubbornly. 

“Ts there nothing else?” 

“What else is there for a blasted son-of-a-gun like me?” 

He looked over the valley, with its patchwork of fenced 
Gulia. :.: . 

“Drunk like a beast,” he muttered. “I’m no good of a man,” 
he said soberly. “Never held a job in my life . . . fightin’ mad in 
aweek . . . damn the women. . .” 

“Why damn them?” 

He chuckled suddenly. 

“You wouldn’t believe I was ever a hand- with women, would 
you?” he said. “But I was that! I gave my heart all wrapped up in 
tinfoil to a black-eyed devil in Ireland. . . . Well, she kept the tin- 
foil, God bless her. . . . Then I wasdone. . . .” 

This was the most he had ever said of himself, and he added 
nothing further. . . . If ever there was a girl who was offered what 
Ed now gave to the Beloved Earth-Woman, the uttermost gift of 
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love, then indeed she had eyes but she did not see: when the Treasure 
came she beheld it not. . 

He was awkward standing on the station-platform and urged 
me not to wait for the train. . . . Nevertheless 1 waited. . . . He 
grew more and more restless and clumsy. . . . At last we heard the 
whistle at the curve, and then saw a plume of black smoke, and the 
engine rolling under it. . . 

I took his big gnarled hand. 

“Ed, you'll be missed.” 

He stared at me. . . . The train drew in, the conductor stood 
on the platform, waiting. 

“Goodby,” he said in a childlike voice, soft and sweet. “God 
bless you, too!” 

I saw the Adam’s apple work up and down, and a bitter twisting 
of the lips at their corners. . . . He fumbled his way on the train, 
and through a window I saw him brusquely draw his sleeve over his 
eyes. . . . Then he was gone to his winter’s hibernation. . . 

A bit of the earth seemed to disappear with him: I turned ‘back 
to a somewhat empty landscape. 
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IS THE CRADLE ANY SAFER THAN THE 
TRENCH — WITH PRESENT-DAY INFANT 
MALADIES? 






_ “But whoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a mill stone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he was drowned in the depths of the sea.” —Matt: 18-6. 
T is six times safer to be a man in the trenches of France 
than to be a baby in the cradle of America.” This 
startling statement by Dr. Josephine Baker, Director, 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, is the slogan for the “Save- 
the-Baby” Campaign, that is to be waged during the 
coming year, beginning July the first. Doubtless this 
stone thrown into the pool of public ignorance will spread in 
ever increasing circles until the most remote hamlet and home- 
} side in America will have been awakened. To act with preventive 
rather than curative intent should be made the aim of every woman 
in the country. Every woman is invited to make herself a committee 
of one to “keep the well baby well,” to see to it that every baby is 
properly examined, fed, cared for and that every expectant mother 
receives the right nourishment and is given the instruction that will 
assure the world stronger and better babies. 

Europe has learned through the necessities of war, through the 
terrific reduction in birth rate in France and England and even in 
Germany, that the relation between the child and the war is a very 
serious thing. The war reacts heavily upon the children, as every one 
knows, because little children are tremendously sensitive, and as 
a result echo the fears of their parents and reflect the disturbances 
of the world. An adult can stand almost any amount of deprivation 
brought about by the war, many people are better for the restriction 
placed upon the amount and quality of their food, but such sacrifice 
is not for the young children. Food conservation must not touch the 
children, else we will have a race of weaklings. It must not be for- 
gotten that this war is really a war for our children. Shall we give 
them, with victory, a depleted constitution? Already American chil- 
dren are beginning to show signs of wnder-nourishment. Food has 
increased one hundred per cent in price and children up to six years 
of age, in fact all childi~ . of school age, are not being properly fed 
and nourished. 

England has instituted warm free lunches for all schoolchildren 
with markedly satisfactory results. The work of saving the babies 
was begun in France long ago, and through humane and scientific 
efforts has become a model for the more thoughtless nations. Ger- 
many has had the best system of any country for the protection and 
care of children, yet her rate of infant mortality is greater than any 
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IS THE CRADLE SAFER THAN THE TRENCHES: 


other country. Why is this? Because Germany has yet to learn that 
system, however fine, cannot succeed without the support of soul and 
heart. There cannot be success without great human sympathy. 
England started her campaign for child welfare at the time of 
the. Boer war when so many of her young men were killed. The first 
great war work done in Belgium was for the children, , These, sensi- d 








tive to the economies of war, sensitive to dirty streets and unhappy 4 
surroundings, soon began to show the ravages of tuberculosis, which, i 
unless fought with abundance of food, soon grows beyond control. q 
Our own babies are feeling this war through our forwarding to iF 
the Allies such quantities of foodstuffs. It is necessary and right that ay 
we send food, but this must not prevent us from saving the baby life | 


in this country. This, then, is what the year’s campaign will do 
toward the prevention of the child’s ill health—give them more and F 
better food. 


UR Government seems at last fully to realize the fact that the i 
() child must be given better care, must be saved for the future a 
of the country. When we consider the state of the streets of 
our cities, of the ignorance of tenement-house mothers, when we con- at 
sider how the increased cost of living is forcing us to save every house- 
hold crumb, also when we realize that fifty per cent of our young men 1 
were turned down for physical disability in the war draft, some idea 1 
of the alarming conditions of things in our country may be realized. 
Fifteen out of every twenty rejected men were pronounced “unfit” for 1 
the service, and these were made unfit through diseases which might if 
have been prevented in youth. Of course, the standard of physical it 
perfection is high in both Army and Navy, and it is known that the i 
bars were let down somewhat for the sake of the draft and that many : 
men with slight defections underwent operations or submitted to | 
medical treatments that have made them physically fit for service. 

If proper care had been given these men when children, if their i 
mothers had realized the importance of feeding the baby better, of 
giving scientific care, and above all, the importance of keeping infants 
scrupulously clean, American men would have made a far better } 
showing. Forty per cent of all babies born die during the first year t 
through lack of proper nourishment. The death rate in New York 
City alone last year was phenomenal. Because of lack of coal the 
tenement dwellers were forced to huddle together in rooms badly 
ventilated for bodily warmth. No wonder such surroundings bred 
contagious disease. This condition of things must not be permitted 
again. The death rate of babies from pneumonia alone in New York 

(Continued on page 455) 
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PICTURESQUE MODERN ROOFS: IL- 
LUSTRATED WITH A VARIETY OF 
SHINGLE-THATCH AND OTHER 
HOUSE COVERINGS 


HE dome of the sky studded with stars, the myriad 
leaves of arching trees, furnished not only the first 
roofs to man, but are even today inspiration for the 
innumerable forms that now give grace to domestic 
architecture. The first man who thought to shield 
himself from the elements by breaking down branches 

of the pine and piling them together in such a way that the 
rain ran down in needles, invented the first thatched roof. 
Perhaps no roof known to mankind is more suitable or picturesque 
than the thatch. Yet its perishability and its quick response to the 
call of fire has made it extremely impracticable for use in cities. 
London once ordered all thatched roofs to be covered with brick, 
in order to stop the ravages of fire. In Japan the thatched roof is 
still used in temples that are somewhat isolated, but the fragile paper 
and wood houses in city districts are now given a strong protective 
roof of tile. The little villages that still use the thatch of rice straw 
are far more picturesque in color and form than the cities with their 
dark, bluish-black tile. 
' Americans have always admired the thatched roofs of English 
cottages, but have been unable to construct them, not only because 
our workmen were unfamiliar with the difficult art, but because one 
of our first building aims is permanence. American ingenuity has, 
however, hit upon a most practical, esthetic substitute for the thatch 
of straw. This clever imitation is made of shingles, fire-proofed and 
laid in lines simulating the quality, and stained a tone that reproduces 
the color, of the old thatches of England. These roofs are extremely 
suitable for American homes. 

There is something about the soft grace of a thatch roof that 
blends in well with our pastoral landscapes. They have an air at once 
of substance and of grace, of dignity and modesty. The tile roofs 
seem essentially suitable for palaces and great country houses. They 
are costly and showy, obviously able to resist time and the elements, 
and no one questions their right to crown our stateliest buildings. But 
for the small home that wishes to bear an air of generous hospitality 
and unassuming dignity, there is nothing more suitable than wood, 
laid in imitation of the historic and beautiful thatch. 

All books of history of architecture tell us in the most learned 
and interesting way how the form of the roof has been influenced 
through the climate, the materials nearest at hand, and the area of 
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MODERN THATCHED ROOF ON THE HOME OF CLARENCE A. EARLE, TOLEDO, OHIO. STAINED IN 
IMITATION OF WEATHERED STRAW: MILLES, RHIMES, BELLMAN AND NORDHOFF, ARCHITECTS. 
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MODERN THATCHED ROOFS OF SHINGLES CAN BE USED ON THE SMALL HOUSE 
OF WOOD OR THE LARGER ONE OF STONE, AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THESE TWO 
PHOTOGRAPHS. THE UPPER ONE IS THE HOME OF H. A. STAHL, CLEVELAND, OHIO: 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON, COMPANY, ARCHITECTS; THE LOWER ONE WAS DESIGNED BY 
FRANK EATON NEWMAN FOR LUCIOUS W. MAYER, OF WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK. 
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STAINED SHINGLES HAVE BEEN USED FOR THIS HOME AT SHINNECOCK HILLS, NEW 
YORK, DESIGNED BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY: RED CEDAR SHINGLES STAINED GREEN- 
ISH GREY HAVE BEEN USED ON THE SIDE WALLS. 
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WHITE IS THE SIDE WALL AND MOSS GREEN IS THE ROOF OF THIS SHINGLE-COVERED 


HOUSE OF BYRON MITCHELL, PITTSBURGH, DESIGNED BY BARTHEGER, JONES AND FISHER, 
ARCHITECTS. 


STAINED SHINGLES WERE USED FOR THE THATCHED ROOF OF THIS HOME BELONGING TO 
MRS. KEELER, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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THE SHINGLE-THATCH ROOF 


rooms to be covered and protected. In some lands the roof must 
project considerably, not only to protect from sun, but also from 
rain. In countries where the rain-fall is slight, the roof is almost flat. 
Egypt furnishes a perfect example of the flat roof that is used by the 
family as upper living and often sleeping rooms. 

In mountainous lands, roofs must be made steep of pitch, in 
order to shed heavy rains, and also must be strongly supported with 
great beams in order to resist the great weight of winter snows. 
Strangely enough, the sharply pitched roofs of mountainous lands, 
and the flat ones of level countries are absolutely in harmony with 
their location, as far as design is concerned. Nature, as we know, is 
fond of duplicating lines, as may be easily observed in the branches 
of a tree, one paralleling or imitating the sweep of another. Thus 
man has unconsciously, through necessity, been led to create the 
absolutely suitable duplicate of nature’s wise design. 


HEN the adventurous discoverers first touched our shores and 

began to build houses in the wilderness, they naturally made 

their homes of wood, for it was the most available material, and 
the easiest to handle. And their buildings were made as much as 
possible after the memory of the homes in the old world from which 
they came. Thus early American houses show the steep roof of 
Holland, pitched abruptly toward the street side, the gabled roofs 
of England, and, on the Pacific coast, the arches and tiles of old Spain. 
Later, as our people became wealthier and had a little more leisure, 
and as the third and fourth generation of pioneers escaped from the 
influence of old world ideals, American architecture began to develop 
along lines of its own. 

Our practical nature has invented many short cuts in construc- 
tion, and has learned to build houses so that in silhouette they are 
attractive, and yet within are the acme of home comfort. Though 
the roof is the last part of the house to be built, it is the first to be 
considered from the standpoint of design. The architect may lay out 
a floor plan that is perfect as far as convenient arrangement of rooms 
is concerned, but that will not permit of roofing with any degree of 
grace. The rooms must therefore be re-arranged, like pawns upon 
a chess-board, until it is possible to gain a graceful sweep or picturesque 
outlines. The roof also is one of the chief items of expense, and offers 
one of the greatest opportunities for making a house fire-proof. 

It seems natural for us to admire a shingle roof. We like the 
color and softness of line. Wood colors beautifully with age and 
becomes one with the surrounding country, so that it does not look 
raw and alien. Yet its liability to fire has brought it in ill repute with 
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many builders. Nowadays, however, this shortcoming has been cor- 
rected: by dipping wood shingles in a fire-resisting material that at the 
same time stains it in any color desired. Cedar, white pine, cypress, 
redwood, have all been tried out and found to possess valuable lasting 
qualities. The supply of American wood seems unlimited, and to 
many people’s minds will always be the favorite material for .con- 
‘struction of roofs. Some practical-minded people prefer tile, slate, 
asbestos or even metal shingles, and the advance made in the form and 
' eoloring of these invulnerable materials certainly entitles them to 
honorable place in consideration. 

‘Stained shingles for thatched roofs can now be had ready for 
laying with the butts sawed across by an ingenious method, in lines 
that closely simulate the lines of real thatch. Workmen can pick 
these up at random, and men with but little previous experience are 
able to create an artistic result. The rigid uniformity desired by old- 
time roof-builders is now passing away in favor of a more alive quality. 
Even when the shingles of the roof are laid in the usual strictly hori- 
zontal lines, builders occasionally double a row in order to create a 
greater depth of shadow, and thus pleasing quality is obtained. 

Quality is also obtained by the simple means of dipping three 
kinds of shingles in a stain. Of course, the three kinds of wood take 
the stain differently, so that quality of the same shade is apparent. 
Sometimes builders will dip the shingles in several shades of, say, 
browns or greys, and when laying, occasionally even introduce a 
soft green one. Needless to say, such a roof has none of the garish 
rawness of the usual effect procured which offends the eye until the 
weather has stained it. 

Shingles intended to be used on the modern thatched roof are 
bent lengthwise and crosswise so that they can be easily laid in curves. 
These shingles are bent with and against the grain so that there need 
be no sharp angles over the hips, ridges, valleys and eaves. The stains 
used are made of rich earth pigments, ground over and over in pure 
linseed oil and creosote so that permanent shades of brown, moss- 
green, heather and even other colors are obtained. 


HINGLE-THATCHED roofs are suitable for either small 
S frame cottages or larger houses of concrete, brick or stone. We 
are showing several photographs of shingle-thatched roofs and 

also a few sketches showing method of construction. Further in- 
formation will be sent upon request. Local carpenters who have had 
no previous experience in laying these shingles can buy books pre- 
pared by experts on how to lay the shingle-thatched roof. From these 

(Continued on page 451) 
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APPARITION: FROM MALLARME: 
TRANSLATED BY S. FOSTER 
DAMON 


HE moon grew sad; the dreaming seraphins, 
Whose eyes dropped tears, fingered their violins, 
And in the calm of vaporous flowers, drew 
White sobs gliding from the corollas’ blue. 

—It was the blessed day of your first kiss; 

My thoughts, loving to wound with artifice, 

Grew drunken knowingly on perfumed sorrow, 

Which, with no troubling thought about the morrow, 

Let the heart pluck what dying Dreams it would. 

My eyes down-cast, I wandered in my mood, 


When, with your sun-filled hair, upon the street, 


In the coming eve, I heard your laughter sweet; 

And I thought I saw the fairy crowned with light 

Who came to me, when a pampered child, by night 

In glowing dreams, letting snow from her half-closed hands 


Bouquets of perfumed stars, white on the sands. 
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ADVENTURES IN HOME-MAKING: FREE 
ACRES HOMES: WHERE THE PROBLEM OF 
LOW COST SUMMER HOMES HAS BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY SOLVED: BY GRACE ISABEL 
COLBRON 


OUSES in Free Acres are architectural experi- 
ments which express a spirit of adventure in home- 
making. Free Acres is an experiment and an adven- 
4% ture in itself. It lies among the Jersey Hills, not 
Es _S x thirty miles from New York, but in rural remoteness 
seth] Zit might be one hundred miles away. And in other 
ways, it is even more remote from the surrounding 
communities. If you want to build a home in-Free Acres you can 
put all your money in the house, you need none for the land. In fact, 
you are not allowed to indulge in the amusement of buying, selling 
or speculating in land within the colony limits. You rent in per- 
petuity and cannot be disturbed in your possession except for chronic 
non-payment of rent. You are your own landlord as it were, and 
from your land rental, you yourself, as a member of the Town 
Council (which every leaseholder is), pay the State and county taxes 
demanded by an unenlightened Government, and pay also for the 
public improvements in the colony such as roads, wells and the like. 

At present, rentals run up to sixteen dollars an acre at the highest. 
As the colony grows the land rentals will increase, of course, but the 
benefit comes back to the leaseholder in increased public improve- 
ments. So you can take your fifty dollars, or your two thousand, or 
whatever you want to put into your summer home, and almost every 
dollar of it can be spent in the building. Future costs are for upkeep 
only, as no taxes are levied by the colony on improvements of any kind. 

This idea was so new to most of those building in the colony that 
the homes took on the expression of their owners’ uncertainty. They 
appeared first as timid little one- and two-room week-end camps, and 

en, bolder, grew and grew up comfortable livable homes. They 
are naturally quite different from the architecturally planned home 
and have set a unique style of their own. But some are comfortable 
and most are picturesque. 

Some have remained in the week-end stage. There is, for in- 
stance, the fifty-five-dollar “all-complete” wooden tent of a well- 
known New York lawyer, author and “reformer,” who is one of the 
fathers of the colony. He has recently had it concreted at a cost of 
thirty dollars, and here he spends frequent Sundays and some week- 
ends, from early spring until late autumn. The “tent” is big enough 
to contain a cot, a washstand, a table, a small stove, innumerable 
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HOME OF 
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COST 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF MR. CHARLES BONI. THIS LOVELY MOUNTAIN CAMP COST 
BUT TWO THOUSAND AND IS AS COMFORTABLE INSIDE AS IT IS PICTURESQUE OUTSIDE, 
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ADVENTURES IN HOME-MAKING 


shelves, racks, and hooks. It has a Dutch door and two windows 
with wooden shutters that open up and out, affording protection from 
rain or sun. The concreting has added greatly to its strength and 
warmth. 

In contrast to this is the most carefully planned and highest 
priced house in the colony, the cost of which approximates twenty- 
two hundred dollars. It is a comfortable all-year-round home, beau- 
tifully situated on a little ridge amid tall trees. Its frame structure 
was strengthened with shiplap, then covered with heavy roofing paper 
instead of the usual sheathing paper. Wooden shingles of good 
quality add to the warmth and give a picturesque outside finish. Pale- 
tinted beaver-board finishes the walls inside. ‘The high sloping roof 
is covered with metal shingles painted dark red. The screened porch 
opens into the main living room, twelve by fourteen feet, but seemingly 
rendered much larger by the wide opening between it and the library, 
which measures ten by twelve feet. A big cobblestone fireplace 
almost fills one end of the living room. A cozy bedroom and bath 
open from this main room to the north-east, and to the north-west is 
the small but beautifully equipped kitchen. 

Beyond this is a new addition containing a dining-room with an 
ingenious window system that makes it an outdoor room in summer 
and a sun parlor in winter. Above is an attic with space for another 
bedroom, and a roomy cellar below the house represents luxury for 
Free Acres. A neat garage outside, a wide entrance road and other 
outdoor improvements bring the cost of the whole establishment to a 
higher figure. But the owner’s estimate of twenty-two hundred for 
the cost of the house was based on pre-war figures naturally. This 
does not include architects’ fees, as the owner planned it and built it 
himself with the help of carpenters. 


NOTHER of the pictures shows a house that really grew. It 
was a week-end camp at first of one room sixteen by sixteen, 
and a porch eight by sixteen of which one corner served as 

kitchenette. It now contains a further larger living room with higher 
ceiling, a bedroom and a sleeping-porch, a bathroom and a comfortable 
little kitchen. The big screened porch is a pleasant feature. The 
owner estimates that altogether the house cost him upward of two 
thousand dollars, and acknowledges that had he planned it complete 
from the beginning the same result could have been achieved for less 
money. But it is a comfortable home and its occupants are content. 
Here too, beaver-boarding gives a charming interior wall surface for 
the frame structure. 
(Continued on page 447) 
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A TOUCHSTONE LOG CABIN 
AND A SHINGLED COTTAGE 
FOR SUMMER-TIME 


OUNTRY living has become a neces- 
( sity for city people. A house in the 
country is no longer ranked as a 
luxury, for people have come to see that 
health of body and inspiration of spirit are 
vital factors of life. Business men go to 
infinite inconvenience for the sake of spend- 
ing their nights or the week end in the 
country among the trees and flowers. Like 
the old Roman men of affairs, they are 
willing to drive, motor, commute or even to 
walk miles to reach their fireside out among 
the hills. The very fact of leaving the 
push, noise and confusion of their city 
offices behind them and turning their faces 
toward the hills and fields gives them a 
mental activity that reacts advantageously 
upon the financial problems that puzzle 
them. 
The country home, therefore, means 
more to the business man than can easily 


Craftsmen 


rods away. We have designed two houses 
this month for summer comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Although intended to serve as homes 
for people during the summer months only, 
they could easily be converted into a year- 
round dwelling if a heating plant was added. 

The first of these two houses is to be 
made of logs. ‘No form of building is more 
substantial or cheaper to construct than a 
log house if the logs can be obtained from 
the land upon which the house is to stand. 
There is a picturesqueness about the log 
cabin that appeals to every one. In color- 
ing it blends with the forest like one of 
nature’s own perfect pieces of workman- 
ship. In the early days, logs were felled 
and at once made into homesteads. The 
pioneers were in too much of a hurry to 
let the logs properly season or to peel the 
bark away, but time has proven that a log 
house lasts much longer if the logs are sea- 
soned for an entire year and also if the 
bark is removed. Logs should be cut in 
the winter time or in the very early spring 
before the sap rises, and allowed to dry in 
the sun and to lose their sap through the 
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» heavy rains. But if by chance 
a builder cannot wait so long 
for his logs, then they should 
be cut before the sap rises in 
the spring and the bark re- 
moved and the logs permitted 
to season after they have been 
built into the house. But the 
house should not be chinked 
nor the logs dressed until late 
fall or probably the following 
spring. 

Logs after having been 
peeled and thoroughly sea- 
soned, should be dressed with 
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Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE SHINGLED COTTAGE: 
NUMBER THIRTY-TWO: APPROPRIATE 
FOR A SUMMER CAMP OR FOR A 
VILLAGE HOME THE YEAR ROUND. 





TOUCHSTONE SUMMER-TIME HOUSES 


creosote and oil. Chinking should be of 
cement instead of clay as they were filled 
by the pioneers, for it can readily be seen 
that if the chinking was done while the logs 
were wet the shrinking of the drying logs 
would pull the chinking apart and the labor 
would be proven of no avail. The upper 
and under side of every log should be adzed 
slightly so that they will fit close together 
and the chinking pushed well through to the 
inner side of the wall where it is smoothed 
into place. This makes a firm joint. 

For the sake of economy in building, log 
houses are usually made one story. If a 
second story is needed it is generally made 
of shingles or shakes. The house we have 
designed this month, called Touchstone 
House, Number Thirty-one, is of one story, 
the walls so designed that the logs do not 
have to be of any great length. It is difh- 
cult in some countries to get long logs. The 
octagon living room not only makes use of 
moderate sized logs, but gives a view from 
three directions. We have supposed this 
house to be placed so that the porch and 
living room can get full advantage of the 
view, while the bed rooms are at the back. 
By dividing it into three wings, every room 
gets full amount of air no matter from what 
direction the air comes. 

We have set the logs well up upon a 
stone foundation for the sake of a more 
permanent construction. The logs resting 
upon the ground are generally the first to 
decay, so by placing them on a stone, con- 
crete or brick foundation there will be less 
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liability of their decaying. The floor of 
the porch can be of cement or wood. The 
living room is large enough for a dining 
room. If the owner desires the meals served 
out of doors, it would be an easy matter to 
increase the size of the kitchen porch, en- 
closing it with a screen. The bed rooms 
are distinctly separate from the body of the 
house, to afford quiet and privacy. The 
exterior of the house is graceful and the 
interior offers full measure of necessary 
comfort. 

The second house, 
Number Thirty-two, 


Touchstone House 
is much smaller and 
cheaper to build. It is in fact but a little 
camp ; however, a most comfortable one. It 
is cheaper to build a two-story than a one- 
story house so we have made an upper 
story that contains two bedrooms and a 
large storage place. Of course, the second 
story could be divided to make only one 
large room instead of two small ones. The 
living room and dining room are in one. 
There is always the possibility of building 
a “lean to” dining porch at small extra ex- 
pense, just off the kitchen, if people prefer 
to dine out of doors. 

This little house is of shingles. 
lars are adzed or roughly sawed, square 
instead of round. The house should be 
either left to weather or given a coat of 
oil mixed with a little stain. Wood lasts 
better if given a dressing of oil. If the 
house is built among white birches or in 
a beech grove, it could be given a coat of 
grey oil stain so that it would fit into the 
grove attractively. 

All the planting about this house should 
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HOUSEHOLD 


be as wild and informal as possible. The 
green things about the base of the house 
can be transplanted from the nearby woods. 
Vines such as wild grapes and wild cucum- 
bers are more suitable than anything one 
could procure from the florist’s. Small 
cedar trees or any of the big leaved ever- 
greens such as laurel, rhododendron and 
manzanita are always beautiful. 


HOUSEHOLD WAR THRIFT 


VERY patriotic American is striv- 
K; ing to reach a new understanding of 
the word—thrift. Thrift does not 
mean penuriousness, under-nourishment or 
that self-denial that deprives one of the 
enjoyment of living. It simply means a 
wise expenditure of money. Women are 
notoriously easy-going in the matter of 
household expenditures, simply because 
their households are not run upon a business 
basis. A business man’s office is fitted with 
every equipment that helps him save time 
and money and that establishes system. 
Without systematic labor, business offices 
could not be run and yet most women 
attempt to manage their homes—a most 
important business indeed—with little 
thought or system. She does not take 
thought to save either herself or her servant 
unnecessary steps. Women are fast learn- 
ing, however, to order their homes on a 
business basis. Most reforms generally be- 
gin in the kitchen. System accomplishes 
wonders in a kitchen. First of all in the 
order of economy in time, labor and money, 
is the archtiect’s plan. Secondly, is the 
arrangement of hours for work. Thirdly 
is the buying. 

It is the worst possible economy to buy 
poor food and not to provide enough of it 
for ample nourishment. Whoever has ex- 
amined the statistics of the men turned 
from the honor of being allowed to serve 
their country because of physical unfitness 
brought about by under-nourishment, is 
surprised at the staggering results. Every 
home maker should either personally attend 
to the buying of the food for her family or 
personally supervise the training of some 
one appointed to the task. The quality of 
the food must be the best. Centers are 
being established all over the country to 
teach women how to select food, what cuts 
of meat to buy and how to tell good fish, 
vegetables, and so forth. A great point in 
thrifty buying of food is to buy the right 
amount, for food must not be allowed to go 
to waste through over-stocking. 
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WAR THRIFT 


Women who are practising thrift must 
know how to cook the food so it is appetiz- 
ing and therefore more nourishing. [x- 
travagance does not bring happiness. It 
has been pointed out that some people who 
have been urged to buy thrift stamps and 
encouraged to watch the leaks in the expen- 
ditures have actually become happier and 
healthier. The more thrift stamps they buy 
the better for themselves and for their 
country. They are richer in health and 
happiness as well as in cash. 

The National War Saving Committee 
has prepared a pamphlet designed to encour- 
age housewives in not only saving but in 
salvage. Millions of dollars have been 
saved in France and England from the gar- 
bage pails of the armies. Millions could 
be saved in America by salvaging the house- 
hold garbage pails and store rooms. “Waste 
and extravagance are Germany’s silent 
allies. Every bit of waste; every needless 
expenditure takes force from the driving 
power that America must put into the war.” 

In this pamphlet of instructions to women 
of America on how to save, it is suggested 
that the women go through their homes 
searching room by room to see just where 
they can save money to lend to the country, 
where they can simplify their way of living 
so as to save labor and time for war work, 
how much they can give to help win the war 
not only of their waste, but of their cher- 
ished possessions. The United States buys 
gold, silver, brass. Old knives and forks 
are wanted by the American Committee for 
devastated France. Old linens are wanted 
by Model Work Rooms of the Red Cross. 
Old leather gloves are needed to make 
wind-proof vests for the sailors and sol- 
diers. Old clothes and old shoes, for the 
French and Belgian refugees. 

School children are urged to pick up tin 
foil. Old blankets, stockings, wool or woolen 
rags, pieces of cotton for children’s clothes, 
pieces of cretonne for Comfort Bags, are 
all earnestly solicited by different organiza- 
tions. 

Extravagance is bad form now-a-days 
and women are planning their clothes more 
simply and are re-modeling their old ones. 
In other words, they are seeing to it that 
not an idle scrap of material is allowed to 
remain in disuse. Houses will be all the 
better for systematic over-hauling. There 
will be less to handle over; less to dust or 
to attract moths. Strange to say, the more 
“junk” taken out of a house the better and 
more elegant it looks. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
MAKING 
(Continued from page 441) 

A house, surrounded by the most elaborate 
garden in the colony, grew from a fifty- 
dollar camp to a house costing altogether 
seven hundred dollars, but which could not 
be reproduced for that now. Its big living 
room, with stone fireplace, is fourteen by 


HOME- 


HOME-MAKING 


SUMMER HOME OF MRS. ANNA STERLING AT 
FREE ACRES. 


twenty-four feet. A small bedroom, prac 
tically an outdoors room with its screened 
sides, and an alcove used asa study, open to 


the westward of the main room. On the 
other side, doors lead into what the owner 
calls a “man’s efficiency kitchen,” a com 
bination of the best features of yacht and 


dining car-kitchen. Beyond it is a_ big 


ONE OF FREE ACRES PIONEER SUMMER CABINS, COSTING ABOUT FIFTY DOLLARS. 





RUGS FOR THE 


screened porch irregular in shape as it winds 
itself around a great tree which spreads out 
over the structure like a brooding hen. 
Some sleeping rooms on the edge of the 
woods a few yards away are the owners 
provision for guests. And his outdoor 
bath, sheltered by high shrubbery is an in- 
genious utilization of Free Acres water con- 
ditions. 

A typically “fresh air” home, which is the 
effect desired most in Free Acres, was built 
at a cost of about four hundred dollars for 
materials and a labor cost of not over thirty 
dollars. This last item is explained by the 
fact that the family, consisting of husband, 
wife and daughter, built their home them- 
selves, and love it as one can love only 
something which one has one’s self created. 
It contains one main room with big fire- 
place, two bedrooms, with screened sides 
protected by canvas curtains when neces- 
sary, and an equally “open air” dining room. 
Also a kitchen, unusually commodious foi 
Free Acres. The high peak of the roof 
and the open spaces above the partitions 
allow of a free circulation of air and insure 
coolness. Wooden shutters protect the house 
in winter and can be raised for autumn days 
as well. The frame structure is protected 


by novelty siding and the roof strengthened 


by Hemlock roofers. The smooth fine- 
grained floor has a history. It was once the 
floor of a suburban roller-skating rink and 
was bought at auction for its present pur- 
pose, which it fulfills excellently well. 

The present writer owns to an inordinate 
pride in the little cabin which she herscli 
occupies. It is the newest house in Free 
Acres, and has been called the best planned 
place of its size in the colony. It was built 
by a woman, who kindly took suggestions 
from the present occupant, so that consider- 
able comfort is combined with the “camp” 
effect. Its floor space is approximately six- 
teen by sixteen over all. It contains a bed- 
living room, another bedroom, each afford- 
ing complete privacy, a kitchenette, and a 
screened porch which is the general living 
room. It was built at a cost of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, of which 
twenty-five dollars at least represents the in- 
creased cost of material and labor called for 
by present conditions. It is a simple frame 
structure as yet, but we have ambitious plans 
for beaver-boarding and other improve- 
ments later, which will make it livable in 
the colder months if need be. 


Taken all in all, we Free Acres colcnists 
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SUMMER HOME 


believe that we may claim to have solved 
the problem of summer homes at low cost. 


RUGS FOR THE SUMMER HOME 


HEN costly winter rugs are rolled 

up and laid away for the season, 

city homes look cheerless and decid- 
edly un-homelike. The dust of summer 
certainly does ruin the fine colors of costly 
rugs and it is well to put them out of harm’s 
way, but, there is a fiber rug on the market, 
and also some delightful ones of grass, that 
can take their place in city houses, endowing 
them with suitable summer color and sense 
of finish, so that the houses will still look 
homelike. 

These fiber and grass rugs are also suit- 
able for a summer home in the country. The 
fiber rug is almost dust and dirt proof. 
Dust and dirt cannot penetrate this fiber, 
and remain upon the surface where they can 
be easily and quickly removed. These rugs 
are soft under foot and lie perfectly flat, 
a valuable quality indeed when one consid 
ers how frequently inexpensive rugs curl at 
edges. They are waterproof, sanitary and 
come in every sort of soft and beautiful 
coloring. Some are made with plain colors, 
others show quaint figures adapted from the 
Orientals, others a simple geometric pattern 
such as we have become accustomed to in 
our own designs. 

Since these fiber rugs are made in colors 
that do not fade they are especially to be 
desired for verandas, porches and sun- 
rooms. They will stand the hardest of wear, 
are easily kept clean and are reversible 
They look cool and they feel cool. Some 
are made in floral designs in pastel shades 
so that they are admirable for country home 
bed rooms. There are soft greens and 
woody browns for dining rooms, halls and 
drawing rooms. There is strength and dur- 
ability in this fabric and its future is ce1 
tain. 

Grass rugs have long been known and 
valued for use-in summer homes. They 
also are durable and come in every sort 0! 
beautiful shade and charming pattern. 
Some are plain, some bordered and others 
show an all-over pattern, so that the choice 
seems limitless. There are strips of this 
attractive material for covering the stair- 
ways so an entire house can be carpeted or 
provided with rugs at very low cost. Be- 
cause these rugs are strong, durable and 
lovely of color, they are far more suitable 
for summer use in either country or city 
houses than the expensive Oriental rugs. 
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NEW “WAR CHINTZES” 


THE “NEW WAR CHINTZES” 
OF FRANCE: BY JEANNE 
JUDSON 


INCE the time of Louis XIV, France 
has expressed every phase of its na- 
tional life in its art. Always the mov- 

ing spirit of the time is objectified in paint- 
ing and sculpture, and even brought down 
into the details of home life, as the mock 
simplicity of Watteau and the artificiality of 
Fragonard ,were transferred from canvas 
to the household china. 

Louis the Great encouraged the weaving 
of tapestries to the end that the story of his 
own time as well as much of the earlier his- 
tory of France is preserved to us in beautiful 
woven records; and when in the time of his 
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ONE PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE WEAVE REPRESENTS THE ALLIES BY FANCIFUL 
FIGURES SET IN MEDALLIONS: ITALY IS A HARLEQUIN WITH A BERSAGLIERI HAT: 
ENGLAND CARRIES A SHIP UNDER HER ARM; RUSSIA IS FITTINGLY DRESSED IN FURS. 


THIS WAR CHINTZ SHOWS CHARMING LITTLE 
BLUE PICTURES OF THE THAMES AND LONDON 
BRIDGE AND OVER THEM AN AIRPLANE AND A 
SEARCHLIGHT, THE TWO THINGS MOST SUG- 
GESTIVE OF LONDON IN WARTIME: THE PRINCE 
OF WALES FEATHERS, A SCOTCH PIPER, AND 
INDIAN SOLDIER AND A BRITISH SAILOR ARE 
ALSO A PART OF THIS DESIGN WHICH IS DE 
VOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


successors the art of printing was perfected, 
France gave to the world the first of the 
charming war chintzes. 

The best known of these is the Napoleon 
Chintz now preserved in the Carnavalet 
Musée. The design of this chintz consists 
of a number of pictures representing differ- 
ent periods of Napoleon’s life—his marriage 
to Josephine; his campaign in Egypt; his 
triumphal return to Paris, where France is 
shown giving him the palm of victory; and 
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NEW “WAR CHINTZES” 


ONE OF THE GREAT RESULTS OF THE WAR 


HAS BEEN THE ESTABLISHING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNITY WHICH IS EXPRESSED IN EVERY 
MODE OF THE LIFE OF THE WARRING NATIONS: 
IN THIS WAR CHINTZ WE FIND WOVEN THE 
NATIONAL EMBLEMS OF GREAT BRITAIN, RUS- 
SIA, AND FRANCE, EACH SEPARATE MOTIF 
FORMING A COMPACT AND HARMONIOUS 
WHOLE. 


a small picture in which the hero is shown 
playing cards before his tent. 

This chintz as well as others of the early 
designs was printed in one color on natural 
linen. The reproduction of the Napoleon 
chintz, a limited amount of which can still 
be purchased in New York, is done in the 
tri-color. 

The early chintzes as well as the china 
were all designed by great artists who were 
as proud to place their signatures on a tea- 
pot or a chintz as on a tapestry or painting. 
At the present time such things are made 
in factories where the individual artist is of 
little importance, yet as individual effort 
has grown less important, and as mechanical 
skill has increased, France has been able 
to maintain the old spirit of her art even 
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in little things. She does not make 
meaningless articles. There is 
something splendid in the idea of 

‘ France, devastated by war, yet tak- 
ing time to produce the spirit of 
the great war in a new set of 
chintzes, which while below the old 
ones in artistic merit, are even 
more interesting in design. 

They are printed on cotton and 
an inferior linen instead of the 
strong, pure linen of the early 
days, and many different colors 
are used in the designs, the tri- 
color, of course, predominating. 
Despite the difficulty of securing 
good dyes, and the dearth of 
skilled workmen, the colors ap- 
pear strong and true. Both design 
and coloring are virile, but they 
are always harmonious. 

With the true spirit of the war, 
the designs are devoted equally to 
France and her Allies. 

In one particularly attractive 
weave all of the Allies are repre- 
sented by fanciful figures set in 
medallions. Italy is a harlequin 
with a Bersaglieri hat; England 
carries a ship under her arms; 
Russia is fittingly dressed in furs. 

Another chintz shows a repeated 
design of two triumphant French 
cocks and below them the croix de 

guerre suspended by its ribbon. 

An especially meaningful chintz is one 
showing the flags of the United States, Eng- 
land and France, surmounted by a statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc standing against a golden sun- 
burst, indicating the sunrise of victory and 
peace. This design alternates with great 
shocks of wheat and elaborate scrolls—the 
plenty and prosperity that is to come after 
the war. 

A chintz of red, white and blue stripes 
with alternate bow knots and stars is a trib- 
ute to both France and the United States. 

One of the chintzes which has an artistic 
value almost equal to anything produced in 
the older designs, shows charming little blue 
pictures of the Thames and London Bridge 
and over them an airplane and a searchlight, 
the two things most strongly suggestive of 
London in wartime. The Prince of Wales 
feathers, a Scotch piper, an Indian soldier 
and a British sailor are also a part of this 
design which is devoted exclusively to Great 
Britain. 

Unfortunately only a limited number of 
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Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you’re handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 

For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 


prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
118 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 
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Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
All About Bungalows OF COLONIAL} FURNITURE 
Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our 
BUNGALOW BOOK 


forefathers which accord so well with our present day 
interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by 
the discriminating and may be chosen either for the 


1917 De Luxe Edition entire furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize 
with the surrounding interior. ) 
Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to finish to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. { 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior Send for our color chart and complete catalog illus- 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable trating over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottave 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. styles. 


The Largest exclusive $ oo 
| Book b- — 
fished. M2 pages. Price 1 Postpaid 


SS 


Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 
A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 








factory. 
YOHO & MERRITT - 
THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
600 Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. WILLIAM LEAVENS §£CO. mc. 
‘ a 32 CANAL STREET, 
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LION OFTUNIS TICE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand painted, 
sun dried product is admir- 


Building Problems? 


ably adapted for mantels, 
panels, lamps, tables, window 
boxes, fountains, floors, and 
roofs. The colors are those 
found in old Tapestries and 
cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
TRADE MARK studio. Correspondence invited. 


Heating iz FAFRICAN TILE CO. OF TUNIS 
e . ast t! treet - - New York 
Lighting, Etc. 


Plumbing 
Roofing 
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Regardless of the problem our Archi- “EVERYTHING for the FIREPLACE” 
tectural Service Department is ready i a al clei ite ae 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- a pent agg “pmol 
vice and assistance. Just address 








Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 


“HOME andthe FIREPLACE” 
is our little Book on 
Fireplaces That Satisfy 


Both are free on request. Write 
for your copy to-day. 
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THE SHINGLE-THATCH ROOF 


7 
IN THIS WAR CHINTZ THE REPEATED DESIGN 
IS OF TWO TRIUMPHAL COCKS AND BELOW 
THEM THE CROIX DE GUERRE SUSPENDED BY 
ITS RIBBON. 


these new war chintzes have been imported 
to this country and decorators and uphol- 
sterers have seized upon them with eager 
hands and are rapidly converting them into 
pillows, screens, lamp shades, etc. 

One of the most popular uses for the 
new war chintz is for knitting bags. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more 
perfectly suited to this use. There is pa- 
triotism in every detail of design and color- 
ing. 

Some women have even carried the pa- 
triotic motif out in knitting aprons. The 
aprons usually have two pockets made of a 
complete medallion or picture in the design. 

It is unfortunate that the new war 


chintzes cannot be printed on strong linen 
and with imperishable dyes, and designed 
by great artists who would sign their de- 
signs as in the old days. 

Then, indeed, they would present a his- 
tory of the great war more fascinating than 
that in any book. The earlier designs of 
the present war show France, Belgium, 
Great Britain and Russia: The entrance of 
the United States into the war is shown by 
a new output of chintzes, in which great 
prominence is given to the various emblems 
of this country; and it is probable that in 
those now being made Russia will not figure 
at all. 

It will be interesting to watch how the 
outcome of the struggle will be illustrated, 
as it is sure to be, no matter what the out- 
come may be. 





THE SHINGLE-THATCH 
ROOF 
(Continued from page 436) 

they will be able to build a thatched roof 
that is decidedly artistic. Broadly speaking 
(culiing from the information contained in 
these books), every valley must be rounded, 
every ridge softened and no sharp angles 
permitted in the entire roof surface. The 
roof must be given a slightly curving sur- 
face by furring on each length from four 
to six inches in height in the center of the 
roof and diminishing the furring to nothing 
at the ridges and eaves. 

The furring at the gables must be con- 
structed with the greatest care and covered 


with one-inch by two-inch shingle strip, run- 
ning with the roof rafters, which carry the 
general convex line of the roof to meet 
the running verge board. The one-inch by 
two-inch shingle strip should also be used 
on valleys and hips running from eaves to 
ridges and on eaves running at right angles 
to rafters. The construction of the fur- 
ring must not be clumsily done, else the 
general result will not be satisfactory. At 
the rounding of the gables the furring 
should be brought well forward to the 
verge board and then returned against it, 
forming in sections the arc of a circle. The 
rounding of the gables is greatest at the 
apex, diminishing toward the eaves. 
When a decided softening of the gables is 
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THE SHINGLE-THATCH ROOF 


FOUNDATION FOR SHINGLE THATCH ROOF, SHOWING CON- 
STRUCTION AROUND THE CHIMNEY AND WHERE GABLE JOINS 





ROOF. 


wanted, it is sometimes advisable to drop 
the rafters gradually at the edge for a dis- 
tance of three or four feet back from the 
verge board. The drop at the verge board 
must necessarily be sudden. The roll at 
the gables is difficult to construct. Our pho- 
tographs give a good idea of how the foun- 
dation of such a roof is laid. 

We will be glad to give full information 
about the construction of a shingle thatched 
roof to whoever is interested enough to in- 
quire about it. One can safely say that this 
type of roof is the newest and best offering 
both in design and construction of any mod- 
ern scheme of roofing. Its aesthetic possi- 
bilities seem unlimited. The artistic ad- 
vantage of softening all angles with gentle 
curves cannot be over emphasized. The fact 
also that the shingles can be stained any 
color whatsoever also opens a limitless vista 
of harmonious possibilities. 
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DIAGRAM 
SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF TYPICAL 
RIDGE READY 
FOR THATCH: 
PICTURES AND 
DETAILS BY 
COURTESY OF 
CREO-DIPT CO. 





CURVED SHINGLES ARE USED WHEREVER A Xk 
ING EDGE IS DESIRED. 





SEC TON. 





ELEVATION OF ROOF SHOWING METHOD OF LAYING SHINGLES, ALSO, A TRANSVERSE 


SECTION AND FRONT ELEVATION. 
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Waterweeds Removed DAHLIAS 


by Submarine Saw By the elimination of inferior varie- 


: , ; ties and the addition of those of 
These unsightly and interfering weeds proven worth, during the past four 


are easily removed from the bodies of to we have to offer this season ‘ 
lakes, ponds, rivers, etc., by the Ziem- cae eins ine af cue 
sen Submarine Weed-Cutting Saw. tional merit. ; 
Write for particulars and very inter- Coted R 

esting illustrated pamphlets to ee ee ee 
ASCHERT BROS. - West Bend, Wis. eg oe ny ca 


Dahlia-Poultry Farm 
Charleston, KanawhaCounty, West Virginia 




















Tu lips Mixed Darwins, $2.00 per 100. Mixed 25—_GLADIOLI—25c 


ew “~~ © alla 6—DAHLIAS —25c 


° 20 varieties, doubles and singles, post- A really wonderful collection for the money a fine mixture of 
Peonies paid, for $2.50. on a se Blooming Size Gladioli and six large Double Dahlias prepaid 


anywhere for soc in coin or stamps. Price list free. 
Also Irises and Narcissi. Send for price list. 


MARK W. SIMON & SON 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carthage, Mo. BERLIN, N. J. 


REX HUMUS 


FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS 
MOowERs, ROLLERS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS 


(GRASS—VEGETABLE—FLOWER) 
LAWN CONSTRUCTION A SPECIALTY 


























_ Our new booklet, “Turf Engineering,” should interest every estate owner. 
This and other literature gladly mailed on request. 


PETERSON, SINCLAIRE & MILLER, INc. 
25 West 45th Street Phone: Bryant 955 New York, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth, cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


5. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


: 29 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to pur- 
chase mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19th, 1916. 












Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 
the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn 
in a day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, it 
will mow more lawn in a day than any three ordi- 
nary horsedrawn mowers with three horses and 
three men. 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the 
second skimming a level and the third paring a 
hollow. 


Does not smash the grass to earth and plaster 
it in the mud in springtime nor crush out its life 
between hot rollers and hard, hot ground in sum- 
mer as does the motor mower. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS. 




















$55.00 


Dodson Wren jftouss. beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his 
root of eypress. with cop” —— e on the Kankakee 
cop 


Free Book “Your Bird Friends, and How to 


in colors worthy of ‘framing. 

“Do Your Bit,” by providing a house and protection 
for at least one pair of song birds. They will repay 
you a thousand fold by protecting our crops and gar- 
dens, aside from their beauty and song. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap now catching sparrows in every 


State. A real trap. Price $6.00 f. o. b. Kankakee, III. 
Write to 


778 S. Harrison Ave. 





Save the Song 
Birds 


IE is your duty to 





protect the song 

birds. You can at 

least care for one 
pair by putting up a 
house for them. They 
will help us win the 
war by protecting our 
crops and gardens. 
Dodson bird houses 
get the birds. Built by a 
bird lover who has spent 
twenty-five years in loving 
study of their habits and 
how to attract them around 


4 Compartments 
Size 28 x 18 inches 


iver. 


Win Them,” also a Bird picture 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President of American Audubon Association, 


Kankakee, Il. 














Garden Furniture 


THIS CHARMING SET of Garden 
Furniture stained weathered gray or 
green delivered by express for $55.00 
within 300 mile radius of Beverly. 
Painted white or green $60.00. Add 75 
cents for each additional 100 miles. 

Garden Seats, Garden Houses, Summer Houses, Per- 
golas, Rose Arbors, Gates, Fences, Treillage, Screens 


for sun parlors and verandas, Bird Baths, Sundials, 
Vases, and other accessories. 


Send for catalog 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
COMPANY 


188 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 
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THE SMALL-TOWN BUNGALOW 
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re exaggerated for clearness. 


SAKE OF CLEARNESS; SHOWING ALSO A TYPICAL BULLNOSE AND ELEVATION OF 


GABLE END. 





THE SMALL-TOWN BUNGA- 
LOW: WILLIAM DRAPER 
BRINCKLOE, ARCHITECT 


ID you ever notice how completely 
D unsuited to their site are many 

modern homes? For example, I’ve 
seen the weirdest, wildest Sierra-slope bun- 
galow whisked across the Continent and set 
bodily down on a cramped corner-lot in a 
prim little Middle-States suburb ; almost as 
easy and restful as a cow-puncher at a meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Garden Club! 

Here’s a home built in one of the quiet 
quaint little towns that stud the stretches of 
that most fascinating blend of land and 
water,—the eastern shore of Maryland. 
A somewhat unusual setting have these 
small towns ;—broad level tomato fields of 
green and red, sombre bits of old bull-pine 
forest, and ever so often a glimmer of blue 
water, where the Choptank or the Nanti- 
coke twists in from the Chesapeake. But 
all level as any prairie—never a rock or a 
hill on the whole shore, from Claiborne to 
Cape Charles! 

And therefore, when my friend the law- 
yer asked that I design him a bungalow for 
such surroundings, the thing wasn’t so sim- 
ple; it wasn’t merely a matter of sketching- 
in some crudely picturesque stuff, and 
letting it go at that. No: the thing had to 
be quiet,—almost prim ;— if it were to suit 
such a site. Here it is; roof of grayish 
white asbestos shingles, sweeping down to 
the low, broad eaves that overhang the 
walls of smooth yellow stucco with white 
woodwork, the red brick of the big chim- 


neys,—promising cheery open fires,—gives 
the needed note of color in this scheme. 
There is, absolutely no attempt at any 
“stunts” ;—the details of doors and win- 
dows are of the simplest, and all effects are 
sought by proportion. 

At the front, a low flight of concrete steps 
sweeps up to the cement paved porch. Here 
are two doorways; the one to the right lead- 
ing to the main part of the house, while 
at the left, is the entrance to my friend’s 
law-office. And a very cheery comfortable 
office it is, too; with its open fireplace and 
broad range of windows overlooking the 
flower-garden. Two more windows you'll 
notice, further to the rear; these are in my 
friend’s bedroom, and his bathroom adjoins. 
A rather good idea that for a batchelor :— 
bedroom and bath opening directly off from 
his office! 

Down the center of the house runs a hall; 
my friend’s rooms are on the left, as I’ve 
just explained; while over to the right, one 
finds the usual thing,—living room, dining 
room, pantry, and kitcheu, all in order from 
front to rear. 

My friend the lawyer lives with his 
mother and sister ;—therefore, several sleep- 
ing rooms must be provided. The low 
sweep of the roof would at first sight seem 
to cut out comfortable quarters in the upper 
part; but by putting in wide ranges of 
Dutch dormer windows at front and rear, 
we increase the available space wonderfully. 
Not only that :—we also get plenty of light 
and air in these sleeping chambers ;—and 
that’s something the average attic is woeful- 
ly deficient in. 
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THE SMALL-TOWN 





BUNGALOW 





“But won’t the summer sun on the roof 
heat these rooms very unpleasantly ?” asked 
my friend, as I explained all this. 

“Not at all ;—the asbestos shingles are the 
best possible non-conductor,—immensely 
more so than metal, patent roofing, or slates ; 
better even than wood shingles,” I answered. 
And I went on to explain that over half 
the room area there would be some air- 
space; for the peak of the roof runs up a 
good four feet above the second story ceil- 
ing. Most of this ceiling is eight and a half 
feet high ; nowhere does it fall below six and 
a half feet. And that’s a point to keep in 
mind ! For the average bungalow, while look- 
ing well enough on plans, generally works 
out with a hugely disappointing second floor. 
The rooms may be high enough in the cen- 
ter, but they almost always shoot down to 
almost nothing at the sides; isn’t that so? 

Of course, it isn’t always easy to design 
a roof that won’t look disproportioned and 
yet will give the needed ceiling height in the 
second story ;—but that’s where the archi- 
tect earns his salt! Indeed, I have no pa- 
tience whatever with those folk who try to 
excuse an awkward ill-proportioned struc- 


ture by saying “It had to be that way, to get | 


certain things we wanted.” That’s a sheer 
confession of incompetence on the part of 
the designer; any really skilful architect 
can take the most difficult floor plan require- 
ments, and design a delightfully pleasing ex- 
terior that just fits. Of course, it may not 
be the exterior that you first had in mind; 
—usually it isn’t! 
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A HOUSE DESIGNED FOR THE EASTERN SHORE 
OF MARYLAND; W. D. BRINCKLOE, ARCHITECT. 


An exterior is designed to suit this or 
that particular plan; and a very little change 
in the plan may mean designing something 
totally different. The worst mistake any 
prospective home-builder can fall into ;—and 
the most common,—is to fix beforehand on 
some particular photograph, and decide that 
he wants a home “just like that,’”—but with 
an entirely different floor-plan. Once in a 
while, the architect can juggle things into 
some satisfactory shape; but very, very 
seldom. 

How many rooms upstairs? Well, the 
main front bedroom, with its five windows, 
is 12 feet by 15; the left-hand roon (you 
can see its three shuttered windows, in the 
gable) is 12 feet square. The third room is 
still larger;—12 x 17. Then there is a 
room, somewhat smaller; besides bath and 
closets. 

The finish of the house is very simple, of 
course. The bedrooms have white painted 
woodwork, with mahogany stained doors; 
but some of the downstairs woodwork is 
stained a dark mission tone. Rift-sawed 
pine forms the floors; not so ;00d as oak, 
of course, but very much less costly. Good 
hardware and good plumbing fixtures, the 
owner insisted on; and quite rightly too. 
Cheap plumbing is generally very costly in 
the long run ;—plumbers’ repair bills mount 
up at an awful rate! And iron hardware 
loses its plating in a very little while, show- 
ing a most dilapidated, scratched, rusty sur- 
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THE 
Southern Woman's Magazine 


is the only magazine in America published 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
SOUTHERN WOMEN 


a It was created to preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Old South and to reflect the progress and vigorous life 
a of the South of today. The sentiment of the South is a 
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Albert ZL. Morse & Son | 


417-419 Fourth Abe, New Pork | 
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N response to the numerous 
demands a strictly limited 
Edition of 


CLIO BRACKEN'S 


Exquisite Piece of Sculpture entitled 
“THE WORLD'S FIRST KISS” is 
now being placed on private sale, in 
Ivory finished plaster. An exact re- 
production of the original. Twenty 
inches high. 


O insure early delivery 
subscribers’ checks for 
$20.00 should be sent to 
A. J. CONTINI 
146 West 4th Street 
New York City 
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TOUCHSTONE ART GALLERIES 
AIM TO BRING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC TO OUT-OF-TC'’'N ARTISTS 


HE North Room of The Touchstone Galleries, with light and service, rents for $30.00 for 
two weeks. The South Gallery, which has nearly 40% more exhibiting space, rents, with 
light and service, $40.00 for two weeks. 


Overhead reflectors are used to secure perfect light for Etchings, Lithographs, Wash 
Drawings, Pen and Ink and Pencil Sketches, the finer development of Photographs, Archi- 
tectural Drawings, Interior Decoration, and the Crafts. 

THE CHEAPEST BEAUTIFUL GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 


Write to-day for Reservations 


Address: TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES, 118 East 30th Street, New York 
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THE CRADLE AND THE TRENCH 


face; solid brass or bronze costs more, but 
lasts practically forever. 

The house is frame ; but the outside stucco 
is applied on metal lath, with very satisfac- 
tory results. The cellar holds the steam-heat- 
ing plant ;—for the fireplaces aren’t meant to 
do more than temper the air in early spring 
or late fall. 

Naturally, you want to know what all this 
cost,—don’t you? Well, my friend the 
lawyer, reports that the whole thing cost 
him a trifle over $3,500.00 complete. As to 
whether you could build it for the same 
price,—that’s a different matter, I’m afraid. 
3uilding costs have gone up frightfully in 
the past year ;—and the end is not yet, I’m 
afraid. 

NOTE: The architect will be glad to 
answer any questions, if a stamped, self 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Address 
William Draper Brinckloe, Easton, Mary- 
land. 


THE CRADLE AND THE 
TRENCH 

(Continued from page 429) 
City last year was staggering. Yet, with 
more heat, better ventilation, better nutri- 
ment this dread disease can be conquered. 

Two slogans have been chosen for the 
“Children’s Year Campaign,’’—‘‘No 
mother’s baby is saved until everyone’s baby 
is safe,” originated in America, and “No 
baby will be forgotten and no mother 
ignored,” originated in France. There were 
five hundred thousand fewer births in Eng- 
land last year and one million less in Ger- 
many. Should not such figures quicken the 
interest of every citizen of the world to the 
importance of not only saving the baby but 
giving every unborn baby a better start? 
The war must not be allowed to stamp its 
vicious character upon posterity. 

Our Government has demanded that all 
children under six years of age be examined 
as to weight, height, size, physical condi- 
tion, food and so forth and this:record sent 
to Washington. This does not mean that 
children of the poor only must be examined, 
but also the children of the rich. In Amer- 
ica our child welfare work has begun among 
the poor in the tenements and is gradually 
rising up to the palaces of the rich. Dr. 
Truby King has pointed out that in New 
Zealand this work among the children has 
been exactly reversed, for there the nobility 
first began the scientific examination of chil- 


dren and their study was quickly followed 
by the middle class and finally the poorer 
population carried it on. Every town and 
village in this country is to have a center 
where the children can be examined and 
their condition recorded on official cards for 
this purpose and the mother given instruc- 
tion in the care, feeding, and, above all, 
hygiene of the child. 

Two-thirds of the physicians in America 
are now serving at the front, this means 
that the tremendous work of recording the 
physical condition of every child in Amer- 
ica must be undertaken by the greatly over- 
worked one-third left. Therefore, the wo- 
men must volunteer their services. If the 
examining physician has someone in readi- 
ness to undress and dress the child, to take 
down its name, address, record its weight, 
physical condition and also to explain the 
principles of hygiene to the waiting mothers, 
the work moves on with great rapidity. The 
work of visiting and educating young 
mothers, and of caring for and feeding 
mothers before their babies are born, must 
be undertaken by volunteers. Women offer- 
ing their services in this department are 
helping their Government as surely as are 
the men fighting in the trenches. 

For every soldier lost there must be a 
baby saved, and the babies of America will 
sufter terribly this coming year unless re- 
doubled vigilance is kept. So important is 
this matter of child welfare that those of the 
rich who have two or three nurses are 
being asked to give up all but one in 
order to release expert nurses for this 
great department of war work. In Eng- 
land, nurses trained to take care of children 
are not permitted to go to the front or to 
take care of wounded soldiers. Visiting 
nurses, approved by the Government, are 
to wear chevrons, which honor their posi- 
tion. These nurses are to visit the children 
of the rich as well as of the poor and report 
upon the physical well being of their charges. 
The work of visiting nurses and teachers is 
to be in great part educational, and the 
mothers receive their instructions gladly. 
During the terrible epidemic of Infantile 
Paralysis which swept over the country so 
recently, in spite of the terrible mortality, 
through this dread disease, the total death 
rate in New York City was actually less 
during that summer, chiefly because never 
in the history of the city were babies kept 
so clean and so tenderly cared for. 

The “Save the Babies” Campaign, beside 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


registering every child in America, will in- 
augurate better means of serving the poor 
with ice and milk. They will also try to 
establish free lunches in the public schools, 
arrange for outings during the summer 
weather, and, first and foremost, perhaps, 
see to it that they are provided with safe 
playgrounds, by tearing down the back 
fences and making the now useless ground- 
space into places for children to romp. 
Children to be healthy must be happy and 
must be allowed to play. They are active 
and streets are dangerous and give no 
opportunity for the exercise they crave and 
need. Turning the back yards into play- 
grounds for the children is to render valu- 
able war service. 

The Government is making a national 
drive to save one hundred thousand babies. 
This movement is not only to care for the 
babies this year, but also to make provision 
for expectant mothers. This is war work 
peculiarly fitted to women and every woman 
with a father, son, brother or friend at the 
front can in this baby campaign find work 
to do which will turn her grief and anxiety 
into joy through this great service to the 
world. 


WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF 

THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 419) 

in so-called “war activities” but in types of 

work less directly but no less urgently con- 

nected with the successful conduct of the 

work. 

The information covers training for Agri- 
culture, Applied Art, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Household Economics, Industry and 
Trades, Languages, Library Work, Profes- 
sions, Scientific Training and Social Work. 
These courses are given at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Hunter’s College, Delphi College, 
Teacher’s College, College of the City of 
New York, New York University, Hospital 
and Medical Schools and various other 
places. In addition to operating the Clear- 
ing House for the training of women, it 
also ascertains the current demand for 
training women through local agencies such 
as the Federation of Non-commission Em- 
ployment Bureaus and through the Federal, 
State and Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion and other sources. The material and 
facts are gladly given to anyone who wishes 
such help. 

The Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions has just published a study for women 
in the Municipal Civil Service of New York 
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City. There is also a pamphlet containing 
a Classified List of Vocational Training for 
women to be had from the Intercollegiate 
College Bureau of Occupations. 

THE TOUCHSTONE wishes to serve as a 
bureau of information to its readers upon 
all war subjects and will be very glad to 
give any further information upon any 
matter mentioned in this article, or, in fact, 
upon any branch of war werk in America 
that serves the Government in all its many 
activities. We are eager to have such re- 
quests for help and will also gladly receive 
suggestions from any of our readers as to 
how we could help them gain a better 
knowledge of how men, women and chil- 
dren not able to follow “the colors” can 
nevertheless give valuable service. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE KENTUCKY WARBLER,” 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


IPLING has said—“what manner of 
animal is a boy,” but in the story in 
question, we see another side oi 

boy nature which is enlightening and wins 
the affections of all readers. The Kentucky 
Warbler again portrays the delicate touch 
and refined understanding of the inner na- 
ture which the public is wont to look for 
eagerly in James Lane Allen’s books. Bal- 
ance and proportion are revealed in the fact 
that the story is never lost in the under- 
brush, so to speak. Enthusiasts of nature 
and lovers of portraits will both be satis- 
fied with this volume, for both these ele- 
ments are perfectly combined. Atmosphere 
is an intangible yet very real thing but 
the spirit of the forests in the Blue Grass 
Country is palpably present. (Doubleday, 
Page and Company, Publishers. Garden 
City, New York. 195 Pages. Price, $1.25.) 


“THE APPLE TREE GIRL,” BY 
GEORGE WESTON 


ERSISTENCY coupled with an un- 

quenchable confidence in one’s ability 
to succeed, will win almost any battle that 
is undertaken ’neath the sun, and, when it 
is such a battle as little ““Miss Moses” en- 
gages in, why the result is bound to be 
victory. Therefore, for those who love a 
wholesome and faithful lover and the old 
story of achievement in a new dress, the 
Apple Tree Girl will prove a refreshing bit 
of fancy. Illustrations are by F. R. Gruger. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 157 Pages. Price $1.00.) 
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TOUCHSTONE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


























The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys Are—Thinking 


So must we all read and think. 

Many students of current affairs try to 
cover too much and become discouraged. 
They find they do not “get it."” Espe- 
cially does this discouragement apply to 
political, social and economic affairs, 
which, always vital, are now of supreme 
importance. From constructive adjust- 
ment of the political, social and economic 
fabric (which gives life its setting and 
background) will come the new world 
after the war! 

The Public, a Journal of Democracy, 
can help readers of The Touchstone. Now 
in its twenty-first year, The Public has won 
the high opinions of independent-minded 
men and women everywhere, because it 
consistently expresses the point of view of 
constructive radicalism. 

It is not a digest, but an interpretor. The 
last five months its subscription list has shown 
a net gain averaging 1,000 per month, and the 
reason is that no other publication is handling 
the important questions of these days of crises 
with the same courage, sanity and discernment. 


“I believe The Public is the only weekly publica- 
tion in America that is of real value.”—Mitchell 
Kennerly, Publisher, New York. 


“The Public comes nearer than any other paper 
I read to expressing my convictions and senti- 
ments on present conditions.”—W. H. > 
Prof of Comparative Literature, Leland 
Stanford. 


“The Public is a compass—never sensational, 
always calm and pointing in the same direction.” 
—Brand Whitlock, U. S. Minister to Belgium. 





No other weekly of the scope of The Public 
can be obtained at so low a subscription price; 
no other so fundamentally democratic at any 
price, but to induce a large number of intelligent 
readers of “The Touchstone” to get acquainted 
with The Public we are making a 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send your check or money order for $2.00, and we 
will enter your subscription to The Public for twenty- 
six (26) weeks and send you a copy of Wells’ 
new book, “In the Fourth Year,” a brilliant volume of 
essays that are sure to influence liberal thinkers all 
over the world. When you have pinned your remittance 
to this advertisement and written your name and ad- 
dress on the margin, you will have made the first move 
to secure an invaluable course of reading. 


The Public, 122 East 37th Street, New York 
SR 2 ARES ARE LEDEE RE: SR 
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BIRDS, OUR GARDEN 
ALLIES 


Your choice for $1.25, 
the three for $3.50. If 


by Parcel Post add 
Postage Weight of 
three 12 lbs. I am do- 


ing “My Bit” in mak- 
ing these Houses cheap 
so that all may use them 
to insure large crops. 


A. P. GREEN ‘“‘Birdville’’ Toms River, N. J. 




















Southern Colonial 
Homes 


@ We have just issued a very handsome 
souvenir, showing the best types of colo- 
nial architecture, both before and since 
the war. The cuts in this book are made 
from the finest photographs, printed on 
heavy enamel paper, and show up this 
ever interesting architecture to the very 
best advantage. 


No such collection of pictures showing the real 
colonial architecture of the South, where it reached 
its highest state of perfection, has ever been brought 
together. Explanatory foot notes, under each illus- 
tration, add very much to the value of the book 
Many of the houses shown possess ifteresting bits 
of history—this being given in every case. 


gq “Southern Colonial Homes” is a book you will 
appreciate and keep. This book is sent as a premium 
with each new subscription to The Southern Archi- 
tect. Send $2 and get this paper one year and the 
— ~—" -%, the » gg Sy for the money you 

get. ach issue of the paper is wor ‘ 
subscription. Address _ _——- 


‘Southern Architect and 


Building News 
Box 1598, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Touchstone Magazine 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor 


WILL HELP YOU SOLVE 


—Your War Work Problems 
—Your Building Problems 
—Your Decorating Problems 
—Your Planting Problems 
—Your Household Problems 


THE TOUCHSTONE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT will be 
glad to offer advice and suggestions as to the best building materials and 
where they may be obtained or will answer any other questions which 
may arise in connection with the construction of your home. Write to 
Mr. Fowler, the head of The Touchstone Architectural Department, 
today. He will be glad to give your problem his personal attention. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN DEPARTMENT has developed 
a backyard garden in which various seeds and plants are actually tested 
and grown. If you wish any advice on when to plant or what to plant 
or how to plan your garden in the city or country, write to Mrs. Roorbach, 
the Garden Editor. She will be glad to help you. 


THE TOUCHSTONE DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT is constant- 
ly in touch with the most recent developments in decoration. It is in a 
position to give invaluable help to those who are planning to decorate or 
furnish their homes. If you wish suggestions which will make your home 
distinctive, write to The Touchstone Decorative Department to-day. 


THE TOUCHSTONE is more than a magazine—it is an organization 
ready and eager to be of personal service to subscribers and friends. 
Write of any of your problems any time—whether big or little—it will 
be a pleasure to serve you. _ 


TOUCHSTONE SERVICE 
49\ Homebuilding, Interior Decorating, 59\ 
| Efficiency Kitchen, Garden Planning 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 118 East 30th Street, New York City 














| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON: 


NINE WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
OPPOSITE THE LIBRARY + - NEW YORK 
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Mchuohwillow furniture 


Or I E@Rt iit Hive Country house % 


We have just published a iiihiieaeidies suggestions 
There are six pen and ink illustrations on Shen. 
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